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The Price of Progress 


It is natural for the student of history, especially religious history, 
to acknowledge the price that must be paid for every advance in 
Someone must undergo the pain of discontent with 
established custom. Someone must take up the pilgrim’s staff and 
fare forth unto the unknown but alluring land of promise. There 
is the discomfort of limitation, the sadness of departure, the struggle 
with the hardships of the way, the regret at the misinterpretations 
sure to be put on such procedure by those who remain undisturbed, 
and say, “The Past is good enough.” 

Every prophet and reformer has paid this price. Amos paid it, 
when he exchanged the hardships of his farmer life in Tekoah for the 
still harder tasks imposed by his “Great Protest” in the market 
place of Bethel. Isaiah paid it, when he left the promising career of 
a rising statesman of the popular party in Jerusalem to take up 
the uncertain adventure of an opposition program, sure to meet with 
public disfavor. Paul paid it when he abandoned the splendid career 
for which his university training and his natural gifts so well fitted 
him, and became the champion of a new and hated faith. And 
Wyclif paid it, when he left the safe and profitable stronghold of the 
theological establishment of his time to organize a movement that 


enlightenment. 


was sure to bring antagonism to all and martyrdom to many. 

Yet there are heavier prices than these that must be paid in the 
cause of truth. That which seems hardest, and brings most pain 
to the heart of the reformer is the inevitable loss that comes with 
every advance. There are many sincere and earnest people to whom 
the general situation in which they are implicit seems adequate. 
From their standpoint any change would be unwarranted. The 
Their faith is firm and sufficient. To 
them any prophet who comes with a new and disturbing truth seems 


heritage of the past is ample. 
a needless revolutionary. They have gotten snugly settled in their 
religious convictions and want no disturbance. 

Some voice in the wilder- 
ness proclaims the need of a new vision of truth. There is insistence 
that the fallow ground be broken up. The valleys must be filled 
and the hills leveled down. God is revealing himself in new ways. 
Those who sleep must awake, and the crooked paths must be made 


Then suddenly comes the new message. 


straight. 

Such an interruption is sure to bring disquietude, protest, re- 
sistence. And, inevitably, there will be three attitudes between 
which the disturbed members of the community will choose. Some 
will receive the new summons, as did the disciples of old, and conse- 
crate themselves to its defense. Some will react against it, and 
become more than ever fixed in their former satisfaction with the 
past like the Scribes and Pharisees. These opposite and conflicting 
lines we always expect to find whenever any advance is attempted 
or any issue joined. 

But there is a third group, usually smaller than either of the 
others, but not without significance, who, jostled by the conflict, dis- 
turbed from their serenity of a conformed and satisfied position by 
the presentation of the new ideas, make a faint and futile effort to 
understand the new, yet just far enough to become out of sympathy 
with the old, and with a certain resentment against both, betake 
themselves to denial, insisting that their faith is gone and they 
have finished with it all. This is the pathetic example set by men 
who have gone a little way in the path of progress, and have not 
the patience to follow it through to the larger light. Their defection 
from usefulness and happiness is one of the heaviest prices that 
Not one of these 
tragedies occurs that the conservative does not say to the reformer, 
“You see the evil of your work. Till you came, this man was con- 
tented and useful. Now you see the ruin you have wrought.” And 
the anger with which this taunt is uttered is but a small portion of 
the prophet’s burden, for the bitter reproof of the champion of the 
past, who feels that he has been happily vindicated by this evil 
consequence of the new ssage, i i > i 
aa eae patents “Any age, is as nothing to the genuine regret 


light has to pay in its victory over shadow. 


Yet, what advance has ever taken place without some measure of 





loss? Did an army ever cross a river that someone was not swept 
downward in the flood? Did an emigrant train ever thread its way 
over a mountain range that some straggler was not lost in the 
crossing? The prophets of Israel faced that peril and felt the burden 
of that loss. When they lifted their voices against the formalism of 
their age, and charged the time-serving interpreters of religion with 
professionalism and lack of timeliness, some of those who heard 
them gave up all faith in the religion of their fathers, and aban- 
doned themselves to idolatry and the evil life. And when the con- 
ventional prophets of the age charged Amos, Micah and Jeremiah 
with the destruction of the religious convictions of the nation, and 
the weakening of the hands of the defenders of the faith, a part 
of the sting of the outcry was the fact that it was true. On the 
surface of things they seemed to tear down religion rather than 
build it up. They knew that in reality it was not so. But in the 
popular mind, and in the arguments of the pleaders for the past, a 
single case of apostacy was more eloquent than a hundred brought 
to a new sense of God through the prophet’s work. 

Jesus met the same reproach. His words cut away the sanctions 
from beneath the orthodoxy of his day. It was natural that the 
Jewish leaders'and most of the people should identify that orthodoxy 
with the intimate form of religion. When, therefore, Jesus shat- 
tered it by his assaults upon legalism and ritualism, the inevitable 
result was the reaction of some from all religion. And therein lay 
the ground of those charges more than once emerging from the 
tumult of hostility raised against him by the priests, that he 
destroyed the faith of the people. Must it not have been one of the 
sharpest thorns that girt the brow of Christ that his revelation of 
the Father in the new and glorious terms of the gospel had actually 
resulted, in some cases at least, in making men dissatisfied with the 
old, without being able to win them to the new? That is always 
the danger of the man who, like Pilate, goes far enough in the new 
path to ask, What is truth? and then will not tarry for the answer. 

Even more pointed and “bitter were the denunciations of the 
apostles, especially Paul, by the conservators of accepted religion, on 
the ground that they subverted the religious convictions of the people. 
No doubt they did. And while some accepted their message, and 
went on to the new life, and most remained unpersuaded, and held 
firm to their old beliefs, there were some who were just enough 
influenced by their message to part with the past, but not able to 
possess themselves of the better truth offered them. These men 
It is the price of progress. 

It is the lesson of all religious history. It burned itself into the 
souls of John Hus, Jerome of Prague and Savonarola. They were 
charged not only with the sin of making some men heretics, but 
It was the 
agony of Luther and Melancthan that men who had been content 
with the traditions of Rome were turned by the Reformation into 


drifted away, as such always will. 


also of turning others into disbelievers in all religion. 


deniers of all religion, so violent was‘their sense of the inadequacy 
of what they had believed. When England was stirred to its founda- 
tions by the historical inquiries of the last century, some men were 
so deeply shaken that they took refuge, like Charles Newman, in 
scepticism, or like Matthew Arnold in the dreams of the classic age. 
Others, like John Henry Newman, abandoned thought in the effort 
to find peace, and took refuge under the authority of the Roman 
It was only the men who, like Frederick William Robert- 
son, Alfred Tennyson and Arthur Hallam, were willing to reach 
through doubt an ampler faith, who fought through to the light, laid 
the spectres of the mind, and won freedom and power at last. 

It is not otherwise today. Much is made, here and there, of the 
fact that the study of historical criticism, or of modern science, or 


Church. 


of the social theories to which our attention has been directed so 
much of late, has overset some man’s faith. Now and then some 
young man, recently started on his preparation for the ministry, and 
facing for the first time a view to which he has been a stranger, 
announces tragically that his faith is shattered, and he has aban- 
doned all thought of preaching. This is disquieting, to be sure. It 
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deeply grieves the men to whom the new view of truth is not ac- 
ceptable, for they see in the young man’s attitude the natural out- 
It is disturbing to the men who have 


come of a dangerous theory. 


reached the new standpoint by hard and constructive work, and 


know how great are its values in the interpretation of our faith. Of 
that who thus 


their abandonment of better 


of these young men 
dramatically announce faith, think 
presently of their superficial decision, and determine really to think 


If they are unwilling to do this, 


course,-the chances are most 


the matter through as honest men. 
the ministry loses little by their departure. 
and Paul, 
have known full well that even the costly 


But the prophets, jesus, and and the reformers and 


teachers of 
price of such departures is not too heavy a price to pay for a living 
that the few from the 


every age 


message and a stronger faith; who are lost 
ranks are not to be compared with the great company who come to 
convietion and rest of soul through the new truth; and that wherever 
a man faces all the facts, with the determination to interpret them 
as the spirit of God gives him power and patience, his is sure to 


le larger vision, a deeper faith, and a loftier courage 


Mr. Todd’s Criticism 


On “Our Readers’ Opinions” communication from 


E. M. Todd, 


week’s Christidn Century concerning the Baptist church and the 


page appeal s a 


taking exception to our editorial statement in last 


immersion dogma. Mr. Todd says that our description of the Bap- 
tist denomination as a portion of the church of Christ organized 
:round the dogma of immersion is a caricature of the Baptist position. 
The Baptists, he says, are organized around two principles, first, the 
spirituality of religion, and, second, the freedom of the individual. 
We are glad that Mr. Todd has furnished us with a statement so 


true and at the same time so helpful in making plain the conception 
which the editorial in question sought to elucidate. 


Any difference between The Christian Century and ou esteemed 
correspondent is due to the fact that he is thinking of the Baptists 
from the historical point of view, while we were describing Baptists 
and Disciples in an actual present-day comparison with other evan- 
gelical bodies. 
that the 


There is no doubt taptists of Roger Williams’ day and 


the earlier Anabaptists were “organized around” the principles to 
whieh Mr. Todd refers. The impulse which resulted in their organi- 
vation as a separate sect was their reaction against sacerdotalism 
in the church, the control of religion by the state and the notion 
that the choice of another could make one a Christian. Stated posi- 
tively, this reaction issued in the two principles Mr. Todd mentions, 


vi the spirituality of religion and the right of freedom of con- 


science, together with a third—the necessity of a regenerated church 
membership 

Hut this is ancient history. The Baptists have waged a valiant 
fight—and won. Evangelical Christianity is today permeated with 
these principles which Baptist history has glorified. They do not 
onger distinguish the Baptist denomination. Presbyterians, Con- 
regationalists, Methodists—al! subscribe to these doctrines and 
prac tice them. 


The conditions which made necessary the formation of the Baptist 


have eased to exist. If these principles were en- 


enomination 
langered today, Baptists would not be more forward in their defense 
than other Christians. 


Apart from historical and traditional sentiment, the doctrine of 


immersion is the one important surviving dogma distinguishing 


Raptists from the main body of evangelical Christians. Baptists 
hold to the practice of immersion only, because they understand the 
Scriptures to teach and Christ to command it, in opposition to the 
great majority of evangelical Christians who do not believe that the 
Lord has legislated on the matter at all. 


In two other points of distinction, formerly vital, the dogmatic 


element is so fast fading out as to render them negligible considera- 
tions in case a passion for Christian unity once seized the evan 


gelical bodies 


We refer to polity and the practice of infant bap 


tism In polity the Baptists are moving away from extreme con 


gregational independency toward a representative organization. The 
whole question of polity is becoming a question of practical states- 
manship, not one of dogmatic interpretation. The decline in the 


practice of infant baptism in paedo-baptist churches makes not 


unreasonable the faith that the Baptist plea for a regenerate church 
membership in a united evangelical church would meet no insur- 
mountable obstacle if the churches really wished to unite. 


Mr. Todd’s question, therefore, “Why did vou write the editorial?” 


answers itself in the light of these facts 


The Disciples, pleading for 
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Christian union, stand upon different ground from that the Baptists 
The latter are a sect, codrdinate with other sects of our 
The distinctive dogma upon which their 
separateness from the rest of Christendom may be justified today, is 
their belief that immersion is the only form of initiation into the 
church that is pleasing to Christ. 


occupy. 


divided Christianity. 


They are the brotherhood of those 
who, wherever found, believe in the duty of Christian union and 
They are those who have come to the place 
where they see that no creed or dogma, no peculiar interpretation of 
religious doctrine, should stand in the way of the union of Christ’s 
They do 


not argue for any dogma. They do not make fellowship hinge upon 


The Disciples are not a sect. 


strive to practice it. 


people. Therefore they go 


forth with a plea for union. 


acceptance of any dogma whatsoever, no more the immersion dogma 
than any other. They find fellowship with all those who, whatever 
their private beliefs may be, choose, for conscience sake and Christ’s 


sake, 


now practicing those things that divide Christ’s church to cease such 


to practice Christian union. They plead with all who are 
practices wherever conscience is not positively involved. 

The reason The Christian Century is sensitive to the temper in 
which the gracious movement for the union of Baptists and Disciples 
proceeds is that we would regard it a calamity to the cause of 
Christ if the Disciples’ ideals of union became submerged in a union 
based upon the triumph of the immersion dogma or any other dogma. 

If Disciples and Baptists as one body join together to argue for 
immersion who then will remain to plead for Christian union? 

But if Baptists and Disciples unite to plead for Christian union, 
who will be able to withstand their flaming appeal? 


Laymen in Session 

\s we are closing the forms for this issue of The Christian Century 
the Chicago convention of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement is in 
enthusiastic session. Mr. J. Campbell White said Sunday that the 
Chicago convention was surpassing all those previously held. Or- 
chestra Hall, seating twenty-five hundred people, is being packed at 
most of the sessions. The great banquet of laymen which has been 
such a spectacular feature of the seventy-five conventions in other 
divided into denominational sections in order to 


cities, had to be 


accommodate the multitude of guests. No more significant gathering 
of Chicago Disciples has been held than the Laymen’s banquet last 
Saturday evening at the City Club. Close to one hundred of the 
choicest men of our churches sat down together to eat and listen to 
addresses. M. B. 


his characterization of the 


missionary Madden, of Japan, awoke great ap- 


plause in new Japanese national ideals 


which constitute a peculiar opportunity for American Christianity i 
Guy Walter Sarvis, lately appointed missionary to 

Park Church, 
missionary enterprise up close with our ethical ideals. 


that country. 
connected the 
And Stephen 


( it, Supported by our own Hyde 


. Lorev, 


Secretary of the Foreign Society of the Disciples, described 


he peculiar erisis of the oriental world, laying our Christianity 


nder an especial commandment to carry the gospel to the last man. 
Mr. E. M. Bowman, of the Bowman Dairy Company, one of Chi- 
Everybody felt that 
eatch it, 


ago Disciples’ best leaders, was toastmaster. 
had 


would wonderfully glorify their work. 


this man seen a vision which, if our churches could 

(‘eneral discussion of the resolutions was participated in by many, 
ind a deliberate, not to say solemn, vote was taken to increase the 
Disciples’ offering for missions by 60 per cent for the coming year. 

Reports come to us of other great banquets, some of them attended 
by five and ten times the number of men present at the Disciples’ 
function. Everywhere there was the greatest enthusiasm for the 
evangelization of the world in the generation. 

A fuller report of the convention, and, especially, of the National 
Congress of Missions, which began Tuc sday night in the great Audi- 


torium theatre, will be given in next week’s issue. 


French Catholics Defeated 


Early returns insure a resounding defeat to the French Clericals 
in their endeavor to overthrow the Briand government in the recent 
election op the score that the disestablishment of the church school 
system was enmity to religion and a menace to morals. Briand 
will doubtless have an increased majority and with this clear 
declaration of the public will can go on to a completion of the work 
of giving France a public school system freed from sectarian influence. 
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The Church and the Poor 


That the efforts of the church in behalf of the poor may be wisely 
directed it is necessary that the poor be classified in accordance with 
the causes of their poverty. There are not fewer than three general 
classes—those who are unable to help themselves, those who are 
able to help themselves but prefer to live upon the labor of others, 
and those who have the ability and the willingness to work but 
lack the opportunity. 

Of those who are unable to help themselves many will be de- 
pendent upon public and private charity to the ends of their days. 
The duty of the church to these persons is to give them the consola- 
tion of religion and to create a sentiment that will insure for them 
kind and considerate care. Education will remove many from the 
class of the inefficient and give them ability to care for themselves. 
The men who cannot do a piece of work today may be able to do 
it well tomorrow if there is some one to instruct him. The church 
ought to give encouragement to those who are trying to train men 
for their work. Industrial education for all the children of the 
nation is a requirement of morality and religion. The man who 
eannot do some kind of work as it ought to be done is morally 
defective. The church has for its aim the development of complete 
persons. It is interested in the comfort of the poor, but its chief 
concern is for their character. What it does for the permanently 
helpless is of less importance than what it does to help the poor to 
help themselves. 

Those who can work but choose to get their living by begging or 
stealing deserve to travel a rough road. The church has no business 
to be sentimental about persons of this sort. Perhaps they, too, 
need education. They may have been taught that work is to be 
shunned by free men. They may have been wronged. Very well. 
The worst thing that can happen to them is to let them feel that 
society will tolerate professional thieves and beggars. The tramp 
ought to find that the only place where he can get food is one 
provided by the public and that the conditions of his being fed are 
work and a bath. The street beggar who can work ought to be 
set to the task he can do best. The church has the duty of teaching 
that indiscriminate giving is often an encouragement to idleness and 
crime. Society should organize to protect itself against those who 
will not bear their share of its burdens. Sympathy and sense are 
not antagonistic; neither is complete without the other. 

Of those who have the ability and the willingness to work but lack 
the opportunity, the late Justice Brewer said: “True charity to 
them is a place for labor. There is something in this class which 
makes a strong appeal. Here is seen the weakness of human nature, 
the pathos of life. To walk the streets alone, beholding through the 
windows of the many homes evidences of comfort and joy; to realize 
that all these have come, not as the dew from heaven, a gift to those 
who dwell there, but as the rewards of faithful and continued work; 
to be willing to do like work, and yet see before you only the cold, 
dark wall of a world’s indifference, no inviting light, no welcoming 
voice, is a loneliness than which the world has none more terrible, 
none more appealing for the sweet touch of sympathy.” “What can 
the church do for such men? It can teach the world to be intolerant 
of conditions which subject men to the humiliation of unemployment. 
It is not of the Lord that families should starve because the bread- 
winner cannot find employment. The sufferings due to human ig- 
norance and greed ought to be relieved by the intelligent action of 
believers in Jesus Christ. 

For all classes of the poor the church can raise up friends and 
this is the best service it can give to them. The helpless poor can 
get some joy out of life if they have friends who understand them 
and have the privilege of ministering to them. The inefficient will 
take heart and try hard to learn if they know that some one cares 
for them and will rejoice in their success. There is absolutely no 
hope of reforming friendless criminals. We need not despair of any 
man who has a friend and knows that he has. The friendship which 

based on faith in the God of our Lord Jesus Christ holds men up 
and keeps them out of the dependent classes. The honest toiler out 
of work needs friends. Friends can find employment for him. They 
can help him in a thousand ways until he is able to care for himself 
and family. He can endure the heartlessness of the world if there 
are a few whose sincere friendship is made evident by loyalty in a 
time of misfortune. The preachers of the gospel cannot solve all the 
problems of industrial society, but they can teach the religion of 


friendliness. 


1s 


Midweek Service, May 11. Psalm 41:1-2. 
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Lords Defeated by Democracy 


England’s democracy has the Lords on the hip. They are due 
for a fall in the first round at least. The Irish will support the 
Liberals straight through a program that means the passage of 
Lloyd-George’s Budget and the Asquith resolutions on the Veto. 
The Lords will pass the Budget and without doubt veto the veto 
resolutions. They can only evade the crisis by offering amendments 
to them and seeking a compromise with the ministry on the basis 
of a reorganization of the House of Peers. Otherwise the prime 
minister will ask the king to “swamp” the Tories by “elevating” 
enough Liberals to pass the veto and if he refuses, go to the country 
on the single issue of abolishing their veto. The success of such 
an election will hinge on the kind of a proposition the Liberals 
put up. If it is radical and practically reduces parliament to a single 
house it will doubtless be defeated for the English people “do 
dearly love a Lord.” If it is moderate and only modifies the upper 
house by allowing certain hereditary rights to seats with others 
filled in by a selection of those not peers the English proneness to 
make haste slowly will not be so apt to defeat their most needed 
legislative reform. Until a liberal government can have some assur 
ance of a Liberal majority in both houses when given power by the 
people the fight will not end. 


Taft’s Greatest Declaration 

President Taft has said many good and wise things together with 
some with which we cannot all agree. In moral effect he has made 
his greatest declaration in contending that questions of “national 
honor” should be submitted to arbitration. This “national honor” 
is the last refuge of militarism, which means it is the last relic 
of barbarism in international affairs. Just as our various federated 
states are deprived of any withheld questions of “commonwealth 
honor” and must submit all differences to the Federal supreme 
Court the nations of the earth can submit every question of honor 
to an international court. The reservation of “national honor” leaves 
a fatal weakness in the matter of international arbitration. It fs 
a refuge for all the excuses the stronger nation cares to make when 
it quarrels with the weaker and leaves no difliculty mandatory to 
the Hague Court. It leaves a sort of national “code duella” and of 
course is the refuge of those who think to gain more by strength 
than by -judicial conciliation. 

Secretary Knox’s endeavor to have the International Prize Court 
made a supreme international tribunal for the arbitrament of all 
questions opens the pathway of least resistance for such an accom- 
plishment and follows good precedent in the evolution of such events. 
President Taft’s administration would win lasting fame if it could 
bring such a greatly to be desired consummation. Mr. Roosevelt mars 
his triumphant progress through the nations of the old world by 
sounding the strident war note in the name of peace. Would that 
his unsurpassed might were hallowed with a little more dominating 
idealism. Mr. Carnegie rouses the mirth of the paragraphers by 
declaring there is nothing to be gained by disarmament, the mirthful 
wits averring that it is so in good truth so far as steel is concerned. 

The time is growing riper for another Hague Conference and no 
nation ever had our opportunity to lead in the quest of peace by 
boldly declaring for compulsory arbitration. 


The Deathless Demand for Privilege 

“Ship subsidy” is again dead. But it will rise again. It is one 
of those demands for privilege that are deathless. It seems to be 
a natural human frailty to demand some special right to the public 
pap. Its advocates have renewed their demand at every session of 
congress for years. It has seemed at times to be very near success 
but the public voice has defeated the scheme. There are perhaps 
enough men in congress committed to the paternalistic scheme of * 
things to pass the bills but they fear the voices of the farmers and 
others who demand that no business be subsidized. The effort is 
always attended by a powerful lobby of the shipping interests. The 
plea is always that it is for the dear people and to build up com- 
merce. Let the plea be made that we restore our one time shipping 
supremacy by removing the tariff on those articles of which ships 
are builded until we can compete with those of other nations who 
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buy our steel and then build ships of it cheaper than we can build 
them of that same steel simply because they can buy it cheaper than 
we can. Or let the absurd law that forbids any foreign built ship 
from flying our flag be repealed and it would be found quickly that 
we are really doing a considerable part of the world’s shipping 
under the flags of other nations because of the ridiculous effort to 
compel builders to use American material in spite of all the laws 


of trade and manufacture. 


Pullman Rates Reduced 

The figures given in these columns some weeks ago have been 
verified by the Interstate Commerce Commission and they have ordered 
that certain rates be reduced by the Pullman Company. The princi- 
ple is established that the upper is not worth as much as the lower 
berth and the rates fixed at about three-fourths that charged for 
the lower. Rates from Chicago to the coast are reduced in the special 
ease under consideration. These rulings must in time be brought 
to apply to all rates unless the company obtains a reversal in the 
courts. The report of the commission cites the fact that the company 
has made profits more than equal to its capital in ten years. 


A Temple of Peace 

The dedication of the building erected for the use of the American 
Republics was not attended by as much acclaim or given as 
much newspaper space as a skirmish in a Central American rebel- 
lion would receive. It was not spectacular but it was prophetic. 
In giving impetus to the design Mr. Carnegie has made one of his 
most significant benefactions. Every nation on the continent, except- 
ing Canaaa, made a contribution and will-find there a center for 
future comity. As between all nations, parties, and sects there is 
much more of common interest than of conceivable difference be- 
tween the American Republics. In his recent tour of the South 
American countries, Mr. Bryan found the ideals of American de- 
mocracy everywhere held. That the sister republics have not been 
able to live up to them is not more significant than that we our- 
selves have not been able to do so. We have come nearer to them 
and our remissness has not been that of these less mature peoples 
but we have also misjudged them, judging their affairs at a dis- 
tance, basing our judgments on misreports and badly colored news, 
and passing our judgments in an unsympathetic manner. Mr. Bryan 
was received everywhere as if he were an official representative of 
our people and his messaage to all is “God has made us neighbors; 
may justice make us friends.” His unofficial journey has done much 
to enlighten the nations there as to the real ideals of our nation and 
to assure them that the people of the United States desire only 
comity and not exploitation. In unofficial ambassadorial journeys 
like this our greatest American idealist and Apostle of Peace plays 


his best role. 


Mr. Bryan’s Temperance Platform 


The Great Commoner returns home to find his temperance promul- 
gations both championed and assailed with undue temper and to 
find himself the usual victim of abuse and misconstruction. On the 
one hand he is accused of championing a new cause to increase politi- 
cal prestige and on the other to get even with some who deserted 
him. He replies with his usual equanimity and sets forth his position 
with his usual clearness in a recent issue of the Commoner. 

He reminds his detractors that there is little to be gained politi- 
cally by defying the powerful liquor interests in the Democratic party 
and that it will cost him the friendship of many men who have sup- 
ported him on other issues. He also reminds his over enthusiastic 
prohibition admirers that he has not espoused national prohibition 
nor does he expect to see the issue in national politics soon. But 
he says emphatically that the liquor interests have become too 
dominant in politics and that the evil nature of the trade forbids 
its having anything to do with political matters. He is against the 
influence of any particular interest in political affairs and above 
all of such an one as that of liquor. He is for local option because 
it is a cardinal principle in self-government and no people ought to 
be deprived of the right to abolish an evil like the saloon if they 
desire to do so. To that end he will advocate county option in Ne- 
braska and lend his voice to severe restrictive legislation for those 
counties that retain the saloons. He condemns those Nebraska legis- 
lators who defeated the Initiative and Referendum bills last winter 
at the behest of the liquor lobby as undemocratic. He also renews 
his advocacy of such legislation as will forbid the issuance of 
federal licenses in territory that has been made “dry” by the 


will of its citizens. If it is unconstitutional to deny an internal 
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revenue license in one place without denying it in all he would then 
compel every applicant to present his request to local officials at the 
same time he sent it to Washington and also require that its 
issuance be published in the local press where issued. After a fair 
trial of it Lincoln recently went “dry” by a majority practically 
three times as great as in its first vote and in an election that polled 
more ballots than any in its history. 


Another Anti-Tariff Landslide 


The “stand-patters” must be getting somewhat shaken out of 
their bourbonistic self complacency and easy assurance that because 
things are so they must therefore always so be. The landslides in 
the election of De Armond’s successor in Missouri and of Foss in 
Boston is now followed by one in Rochester, N. Y., that is quite 
as significant. The normal republican majority has been 6,000, but 
in the last election it was 10,000. Now, Havens, a democrat, who 
conducted his campaign entirely on the tariff issue, is elected by 
5,000. It is true that Aldridge, his opponent, had an unsavory 
record, but Havens denies making that an issue and claims the 
victory for the opposition to the Aldrich tariff. The “insurgents” 
also so interpret it. 

The announcement of the intention of both Aldrich and Hale to 
retire at the close of the present congress is hailed with satisfaction 
by all progressives and general relief by the country. They have 
been the chief representatives of special interests in congress for a 
generation and were so adept at the political art that they virtually 
controlled the senate through the deeply rooted party systems and 
the precedents of the body. Both states may put reactionaries in 
their places, but they will only count for two, while these two able 
senators of another day counted for all but a majority against any 
opposition. 

A few years ago Senator LaFollette was boycotted by his col- 
leagues when he attempted to address them. He reminded them that 
he would speak some day to their successors and would be heard. A 
few days ago he made one of his characteristic forays and was 
listened to with intense attention by the whole senate and a great 
crowd in the galleries. His lonesomeness has been relieved by a 
number of such new recruits as Bristow and Cummins and the win- 
ning of a number of such old ones as Dolliver and Beveridge. Their 
power waxes while that of the Aldriches and Hales wanes. 


What a Tariff Costs the Consumer 

Senator Dolliver figures that the tariff costs the people of the 
United States more than $2,000,000,000 per annum. The cost is not 
in what thé government gets, but in what it brings in increased 
prices on all protected articles. For every dollar the tariff brings 
the government in revenue, the consumer pays seven dollars in the 
increased prices the tariff creates in commodities. If all this accrued 
to ‘labor there would be no complaint, but Judge Groscupp joins 
Dolliver in saying that but a modicum of it goes to labor, while the 
trust eats up the larger part. Never in the history of the world 
have great fortunes been made so rapidly as in this country in the 
past generation under our tariff and in things on which the tariff 
prevents any foreign competition. Never in the history of the world 
did money make money so rapidly, and it is doubtful if the chasm 
between the wealth of the tenth at the top and the seven tenths at 
the bottom was ever so great. 

It has been cited as a proof that the new tariff was a revision 
downward, that it reduced the tax on articles of which we used 
$5,000,000,000 a year. Of this great sum, metals total a billion and 
a quarter, and prices have risen since the passage of the bill. Lum- 
ber represents a half billion, and Canada, our only competitor, is 
discriminated against until lumber interests are better protected 
than before. Sugar represents a third of a billion and the reduction 
was about one dollar per ton. Agricultural articles represent another 
half billion and have steadily risen since the passage of the law 
because they need no protection really. Soft coal represents almost 
another billion, and the reduction was so slight that no over-sea 
competitor will be able to benefit by it. And so fully four-fifths of 
the grand total represents no benefit to the consumer. Meanwhile, 
the great trusts sell more cheaply abroad than at home. 


The Saloon and the Divorce Court 


One divorce out of every five is granted directly for intemperance. 
In twenty years, 184,568 divorces have been granted for that one 
cause in the United States alone. In nine cases out of every ten 
the husband was the offender. This says nothing of the thousands of 
wives who suffer in silence, nor of the thousands of divorces granted 
where liquor is a contributing cause. 
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The Preacher in the English Parliament 


An Interview with Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M. P. 


An interview now and again with some of 
England’s prominent men in the field of 
religion, social welfare or politics may be of 
interest to Christian Century readers. To 
me nothing is more interesting than life, and 
men of action are the highest expression of 
this. Perhaps no man in England more 
fitly or more worthily represents the three 
fields of activity named above than does the 











WHITEFIELD’S. 


Rev. C, Silvester Horne, lately elected to 
parliament from Ipswich. He is a preacher 
of commanding ability, a platform speaker 
on social and political themes who has no 
peer and a social worker who stands in the 
front rank, as evidenced by the work being 
done at Whitefield’s Tabernacle in Tottenham 
Court Road, London, of which he is the su- 
perintendent. 


A Good Golfer and Generous. 

The pleasure is frequently mine of meet- 
ing Mr. Horne on the golf links here and there 
as the Free Church ministers get together 
now and then for friendly competition 
among themselves, or to meet a team com- 
posed of members of the House of Commons, 
members of the National Liberal Club or 
perhaps London Journalists. We were play- 
ing the latter one day at Walton Heath, the 
course made famous by James Braid, who is 
the professional there, and four times open 
golf champion of Great Britain, and Mr. 
Horne and I happened to be thrown together 
in the afternoon’s foursomes. Some attempt 
was made at an interview, but the absorbing 
interest of even an ordinary game of golf 
leaves but scant thought for other things, 
ani this was not an ordinary game as we 
must win a point for our side, which we did, 
in spite of Mr. Horne’s characteristic gener- 
osity in suggesting that we should not claim 
two strokes due to us. But whether win- 
ning or losing, Horne is always a hail fel- 
low well met on the links or anywhere. His 
dominating note is cheerfulness and optim- 
ism, 

It was at the House of Commons a few 
days later that the opportunity for a quiet 
chat offered itself by appointment and I as- 
sumed the role of an inquisitor, Asked 
about his boyhood, the first remark that was 
forthcoming (in view doubtless of his inter- 
viewer being an American) was that he had 
always counted it a marvelous escape that he 
Was not called Lincoln, having been born on 
the day that America’s first martyr Presi- 
dent died; Rev. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth, 





By Leslie W. Morgan 


Mr. Horne’s nearest ministerial friend, also 
escaped aicnough he was born on the day 
Lincoln was shot. 

Began Preaching at Sixteen. 

Asked about his university days, Mr. 
Horne said he began preaching at sixteen, 
too young he admitted, and afterward went 
to Glasgow University, and then to Oxford, 
studying at Mansfield. It was in the univer- 
sity debating society at Glasgow, of which 
he became president, that Mr. Horne got his 
first experience in what will now stand him 
in good stead as a member of the House of 
Commons. Drummond was at Glasgow dur- 
ing that period and he recalled the wonder- 
ful influence he had over the students and 
lamented his early death. His was the most 
striking combination of scientist and evan- 
gelist he nad ever known. 

Mr, Horne was asked whether he had seen 
many changes in his twenty-one years’ min- 
istry in London, the first twelve years at 
Kensington Chapel, a fashionable district, 
and since then at Whitefield’s in Central 
London. The reply was that the changes 
were not so striking or so great as some tried 
to make out. True, the “week-end” habit had 
grown, but that did not affect the Free 
Church as much as it did the Established 
Church, as the week-enders were from 
among the well-to-do. Perhaps if Whitefield’s 
had less drawing power than it has, its gen- 
ial superintendent would find that the  in- 
creased facilities for travel in London in the 
last ten years would empty his part of the 
city at service times, but on account of its 
great magnetic power, the increased facilities 
for travel enable people from all parts to 
get to, not away from, Tottenham Court 
Road, when anything is on at the “Central 
Mission.” This is a phase of the situation 
that doubtless gave color to his opinion but 
which modesty would forbid him to mention. 
The truth is that the situation in London 
has changed adversely for some men. It de- 
pends upon the man. 

Believes in a Persuasive Religion. 

It would obviously be impossible to hold 
such an interview and not mention religion and 
politics, even if it had not been held imme- 
diately after the Free Church Council gath- 
erings at Hull when one of the live themes 
was a consideration of the question as to 
whether the work of the Free Church Coun- 
cil should not be confined to strictly religi- 
ous activities. The reply of Mr. Horne to 
my question on this point was as certainly 
anticipated as if the question had been put 
to Dr. Clifford himself, the Nestor in mat- 
ters religio-political. “It is a mistake to di- 
vide life into air-tight compartments. Life 


is a unit. Religion has to do with every- 
thing. It should be the controlling element 


in every thing. It should predominate in 
business, in the home, in politics and in 
society as well as in the church. The Roman 
Catholic idea is right, although the method 
is wrong. We must take the idea, we must 
avoid the method.” There is not a_ better 
embodiment of such endeavor than the 
speaker. 

It was in his maiden speech in the house 
a few nights before that he had sounded a 
note that is too infrequently heard in such 
circles, a call for dependence not upon the 
construction of more Dreadnaughts so much 
as upon a strengthening of the moral fiber 
of the nation. Predictions are rife as to 


whether this popular platform orator will 
make his mark in Parliament, and some are 
saying that his style of address is not suited 
to that august body, being too fiery and pas- 
sionate. At least the maiden speech was a 
success and had a freshness and buoyancy 
about it that the House liked. Mr. Horne may 
be passionate and at times almost vehement 
in his delivery, but he is sure of his facts, 
gives the impression that he knows what he 
is talking about, and is ever ready with his 
wit if interrupted. When Lloyd-George is 
Prime Minister and Winston Churchill is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, let us hope 
Silvester Horne will be Secretary of Peace, 
an offite yet to be created. 
Flourishing Institutional Work. 

When that time comes what will become 
of Whitefield’s? At present its presiding 
genius is under promise not to allow his par- 
liamentary duties to interfere with the prog- 
ress of the work there. In nine years the 
work at Whitefield’s. has taken front rank 
as an institutional church, rivaled for first 
place only by 8, F. Collier’s famous Central 
Mission in Manchester. “A Year’s Work in 
Central London: the Story of Whitefield’s in 
1909-10,” reads like a romance. Institutional 
church work received a great impetus when 
nine years ago Mr. Horne resigned his fash- 
ionable charge in S. W. London te under- 
take the superintendency in behalf of the 
London Congregational Union, of their cen- 
tral mission in Tottenham Court Road, in the 
heart of the business district. The situation 
is ideal for such a work. True, it would be 
easily possible to fail with a weak man at 
its head, but with a strong man there, it 
has been proved to be gloriously possible to 
succeed. Some say, “Who could not succeed 
with such helpers, rich financial backers, 
speakers of the front rank, singers of na- 
tional reputation and social and _ political 








SILVESTER HORNE. 


REV. C. 


lights who would of themselves draw?” Just 
so, but who commands their attendance, who 
makes it worth their while to come, who 
directs the work with such accurate skill 
that no plan fails? It is not his man Friday, 
although he has several of them, but Crusoe 
himself. , 
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it would take nearly or quite a column to 


but little more than enumerate the multi- 
form activities carried on at Whitefield’s. 
There is the Men’s Meeting, held on Sunday 
ifternoon, with a membership of 1,700, and 
un attendance always of at least 1,500, 
vhere a speaker of national reputation 1s 

eard, then there is the social and 


MEN'S 


tea hour before tne evening service when 1,000 


to 1.500 people gather in Toplady Hall an« 
drink tea and chat together, and a repetition 
of the same after the evening service, with 


the substitution of coffee perhaps, as a drink. 


Then there are the clubs of a dozen different 
kinds for men and boys, 
4ll sorts of gumes are prov ided for the former, 


Then there are the 


women and children. 


from billiards downwards 
Saturday night concerts when leading artists 


THE 


MEETING AT 


of all kinds are secured and there is a packed 


house. The Sunday afternoon men’s meet- 
oming almost as world-famous as 
Mr. R. J. Campbell’s. 
The entire 


speakers. A 


ing is bec 
Dr. Parker’s, 
Thursday noon service. 
tribute of 


now 
world is 
yield its 
Americans 


made to 


number of are popular at 


Whitefield’s, 


very 


and pay a visit every time they 





WHITEFIELD 8S. 


come to London. They could not go to a 
better place to see the optimistic side of 
Loudon religious life. The spirit of optimism 
is in the atmosphere. A journalistic friend 
of Mr. Horne’s told him the other day that 

was as certain of even one 
(Mr. Horne) to be of 
everything. This is the spirit that conquers. 

Wringcliff,” Priory Road, 

Hornsey, London. 


he wished he 


thing as he seemed 


Mark Twain’s First Story 


Che Jumping Frog,” which Mark Twain 
wrote away back in the 60s was the first 
story to give him prominence. It was told 


to him in the dilapidated tavern in the min- 
ing camp of Angel’s by Sam Wheeler, of 
whom he inquired concerning a Rev. Leon- 
idas W. Smiley, a minister of the 
gospel, who had at one time been a resident 
of Angel’s camp: 

“Rev. Leonidas 
well, there 
name of Jim Smiley in 
He the 
always betting on everything that turned up 
you could get anybody to 
bet on the other side, and if he couldn’t he’d 


young 


W.—H’m—Reverend Le— 
feller here once by the 
the winter of °49. 
curiousest man about, 


was a 


. . . was 


ever see, if he 
change sides. * * * 

“Well, this yer Smiley had rat-tarriers, 
and chicken-cocks, and tom-cats and all them 
sort of things, till you couldn’t rest, and you 


couldn’t fetch nothing for him to bet on that 
he couldn’t match you. He ketched a frog 
one day and took him home, and said he 
cal’lated to educate him; and so he never 


done nothing for three months but set in his 
back yard and learn that frog to jump. And 
you bet he did learn him, too. H’d give him 
a little punch behind, and the minute 
you'd see that frog whirling in the air like a 


next 


doughnut—see him turn one summerset, or 


maybe a -couple, if he got a good start, and 
come down flatfooted and all right, like a 
cat 


“He got him up so in the matter of ketch 
ing flies, and kep’ him in practice so con- 
stant, that he’d pail a fly everytime as far 
Smiley said all a frog 
and he could do ’most 


could see him. 


as he 
wanted was education 





anything—and I believe him. Why, I’ve 
seen him set Dan’l Webster down here in 
this floor—Dan’l Webster was the name of 
the frog—and sing out ‘Flies, Dan’l, Flies,’ 
and quicker’n you could wink he’d spring 


straight up and snake a fly off’n the counter 
there, and flop down on the floor agin as 
solid as a gob of mud, and fall to scratching 
side of his head with his hind foot, as 
indifferent as if he hadn’t no idea he’d been 
doing any more’n any frog might do. You 
never see a frog so modest and straightfor- 
‘ard as he was, for all he was so gifted. And 
when it came to a fair and square jumping 
on a level, he could get over more ground at 
than any animal of his breed 

Jumping on a deal level was 
long suit, you understand; and when 
it come to that Smiley would ante up money 
on him as long as he had a red. * * * 

“Well, Smiley kep’ the beast in a little lat- 
tice box, and he used to fetch him downtown 
sometimes and lay for a bet. One day a 


the 


straddle 
ever see. 


one 
you 


his 


feller—a stranger in the camp, he was- 
come acrost him with his box, and says: 
‘What might it be that you’ve got in the 
box And Smiley says sorter indifferent- 
like, ‘It might be a parrot, or it might be a 


canary, maybe, but it ain’t 
* * he can outjump any frog in Cal- 


it’s only just a 
frog 
averas County.’ 

“The feller took the box again, and took 
another long, particular look, and give it 
back to Smiley, and says, very deliberate, 
‘Well,’ he ‘I don’t see no p’ints about 
that frog that’s any better’n any other frog.’ 
“Maybe you don’t,’ Smiley says * * * Any 
ways I’ve got my opinion, and I'll resk forty 


says, 
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dollars that he can outjump any frog in 
Calaveras County.’ 


“The feller studied a minute, and then 
says kinder sad-like, ‘Well, I’m only a stran- 
ger here, and I ain’t got no frog; but if | 
had a frog I'd bet you.” And then Smiley 
says, ‘* * * if you’l hold my box a m nute 


Vil go get frog.’ And so the feller 
put up his forty dollars alongside of Smiley’s 


to wait. 


you a 


and set down 


“Se he set there a good while, thinking 


and thinking to hisself, and then he got the 
frog out and pried his mouth open, and 


took a teaspoon and filled him full of quail- 
shot—filled him pretty near up to his chin— 
and set him on the floor. Smiley he went to 
the swamp and slipped around in the mud 
for a long time, and finally he ketched a 
frog, and fetched him in, and give him to this 
feller, and says: 

“*Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside 
of Dan’l, with his forepaws just even with 
Dan’l’s and I'll give the word.’ Then he says, 
‘One, two, three, git!’ and him and the feller 
touched up the frogs from behind and the 
new frog hopped off lively, but Dan’l give a 
heave, and hysted up his shoulders—so—like 
a Frenchman, but it warn’t no use—he 
couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid as a 
church and he couldn’t no more stir than if 
he was anchored out. Smiley was a good 
deal surprised, and he was disgusted, too, 
but he didn’t have no idea what the matter 
was, of course. 

“The feller took the money and started 
away; and when he was going out the door 
he sorter jerked his thumb over his shoul- 
der—so—at Dan’l, and says again, very de- 
liberate: ‘Well,’ he says, ‘I don’t see no 
pints about that frog that’s any better’n 
any other frog.’ 

“Smiley, h® stood scratching his head and 
looking down at Dan’l a long while, and at 
last he “IT do wonder what in the 
nation that frog throw’d off for—I wonder 


says: 


if there ain’t something the matter with 
him—he ’pears to look mighty baggy some- 


how.’ And he ketches Dan’l by the back of 
the neck, and hefted him, and says: ‘Why, 
blame my cats, if he don’t weigh five pounds!’ 
and turned him upside down, and he belched 
And then he 


out a double handful of shot. 

see how it was, and he was the maddest 
man—he set the frog down and took out 
after the feller, but he never  ketched 
—- ' = 


Facts About the Late Mark 
Twain 


Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
ica’s literary humorist 
away last week, was born in the little ham- 
let of Florida, Mo., November 30, 1835, the 
son of a poor lawyer. After a few years of 
crude schooling young Clemens, at the age of 


Clemens) Amer- 


great who passed 





TWAIN. 


THE LATE MARK 
twelve, entered a printing office at Hannibal, 
Mo., to which town the family had moved. 
After knocking about the country for some 
years the future literary genius turned his 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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James H. Gilliland: Man and Minister 


A Character Sketch by His Colleague Pastor 


Rev. 


“If you would see his monuments, look 
about you.” Right well might this historic 
epigram (slightly changed) be applied to 
James H, Gilliland and his twenty-two years’ 
ministry in Bloomington, Il. 

Mr. Gilliland came to the pastorate of the 
old First Church here February 1, 1888. He 
was then a slim, boyisn-looking and (outside 
of the pulpit) eloquently quiet young man. 
But, my! how he could preach. The church 
prospered under his ministry from the very 
first In 1890, the present First Church 
edifice was dedicated, To this day the build- 
ing ranks with the leading church edifices 
of the city, being adequate in almost every 
respect, except the Bible school equipment, 
to hotse a congregation considerably above 
the one thousand mark. 

In 1902, the membership of the First Church 
having reached 1,555, Mr. Gilliland resigned 
to build a second church, taking from the 
First a nucleus of 250 members for the new 
enterprise. 

A handsome building was erected and Mr. 
Gilliland remained as minister until July 1, 
1909, when he resigned the pastorate of the 
Si | Church to organize on East Grove 
street the “Centennial Church.” When Mr. 


tilliland laid down the leadership of the 


Second Church, there was a membership of 
more than 600 there, ninety of whom fol'owed 
him to his newest enterprise. 

Sunday, May 1, the beautiful building on 
East Girove street (one of the finest residence 
streets in Bloomington) was dedicated, Mr. 
Gilliland preaching the sermon and the pas- 
tors of the First and Second Ch. ches assist- 
ing. The Centennial Church cost in excess 


> 


of $25,000, is modern, handsome, up-to-date, 
and everything else that a consummate 
church-edifice connoiseur could wish. 


The Man. 

Now, a few words as to this extraordinary 
man, James H. Gilliland. 

To begin with he is modest and unassum- 
ing. He is not a convention or occasion man 
—that is, he does not care for a place on 
programs of that kind. Time and again our 
secretaries have tried without avail to get 
him on the National Convention platform. 
But Mr. Gilliland could not be induced to 
speak, and the loss is the brotherhood’s; and 
Mr. Gilliland’s, too, that such an able man’s 
voice has not been oftener heard in our 
forums and councils. But whenever J. H. 
Gilliland does appear on a county or state 
convention program, as he does once in a 
while, he never disappoints the people,—never. 

As a Preacher. 

As a preacher among the Disciples Mr. 
Gilliland has no superior (I was about to 
write no equal) in the realm of doctrinal 
presentations and expositions of scripture. 
He is our MacLaren, without MacLaren’s 
mellowness, perhaps, or versaltility, but 
in clear, sharp, clean-cut analysis every 
whit his equal. Mr. Gilliland never 
fails in his pulpit work. That is to say 
he strikes such a high average that no one 
is ever conscious of any weak or illy prepared 
sermons. He is not imaginative in style, 
seldom uses illustrations other than Biblical 
ones, and by the average hearer would not 
be called a “popular preacher.” But he is a 
great preacher and that is still better. He 
is virile, philosophical, practical, biblical, 








earr¢st. but seldom humorous or pathetic. 
As a Pastor. 

As a pastor, Mr, Gilliland is as far removed 
from the bell-pvlling parson as one could 
imagine. One seldom sees him on the street. 
He never makes calls unless he is really 
needed or people send for him. He doesn’t 
tell funny stories or make after-dinner 
speeches. Yet when ene comes to know him 
intimately he discovers a big-hearted, kindly 
man who at first impresses one as diffident 
and reserved. 

Mr. Gilliland is a student, a buyer an) 


reader of the great and scholarly books of 


this and other days. He has one of the 
finest private theological libraries in the 
state, if not the finest. He subscribes for 
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the leading periodicals of both America and 
Europe. He takes most of the leading jour- 
nals of the various denominations. He is 
mentally alert always, is strictly modern in 
scholarship, research and methods, but he 
never takes his tools into the pulpit. I dare 
say there is not a university professor among 
us better informed as to modern thought, 
than this modest, patient, independent, phleg- 
matic and loyal preacher, whose message 
rings clear and trumpet-toned for the Christ 
of Galilee. 
Successful in Business. 

Mr. Gilliland is a successful business man. 
Unlike most preachers, he is independently 
well off through wise and judicious invest- 
ments. Had he devoted himself entirely to 
business, he would be very wealthy, so the 
best business men of his acquaintance say— 
maybe a millionaire! 

As it is, he has kept the faith, accumu- 
lated a competence, built three churches in 
twenty years in the same city, brought thou- 
sands to the leadership of Jesus—and is only 
fifty years old. What may we not yet ex- 
pect of him? 

At the laying of the corner store of the 
Centennial Church last fall the writer in 
the course of a brief address, propounded a 
conundrum. It was this: “If J. H. Gilliland 
builds three churches in Bloomington in 
twenty years, and continues the pace, how 


Edgar DeWitt Jones 


many would he build if he should live to 
be as old as Methuselah?” How many would 
he? 

For such a man and such a ministry we 
are profoundly thankful. May the Giver of 
all good spare J. H. Gilliland yet many years 
to his devoted wife and daughter, to Bloom- 
ington, to Illinois and to the world. 


’ 


Popular Books 
By Arthur Hoyle. 


To read nothing but the popular books, and 
the hooks which require little real attention, 
the books whieh will fascinate the shallow 
and ill-formed, the books which will easily 
lend themselves to immediate use in the pui- 
pit, may be the temptation of a busy man 
who is overdriven by the task of the day; but 
if he gives all his time to this kind of reading, 
and does not secure any sort of road-metal, 
he will have no very passable roads, and will 
have a mind over which there might, perhaps, 
with advantage, be written. “No Thorough- 
fare.” If this could be done with the minds 
vhich really have no power of leading us 
anvwhere, it would be a very just and right- 


eous thing. would save us infinite trouble, 
ind would be very shocking for some idols of 
the market-place. Of these minds, most are 


produced by the folly of hand-to-mouth 


reading, reading which will lend itself to 
immediate productiveness. It is the deep 
plowing that deepens the soil—or at least I 
hope it is, even in the matter of farming; I 
am sure it is in the things of the mind. It 
ray not be that one will find the fruit at 
once, but it shall be found, after many days, 
and found in great abundance. 

I remember talking once with Doctor Banks 
about Martineau’s Ethieal 
Theory.” He seemed delighted that I had 
been reading such a book. He had some 
recollection of my earlier days, of my first 
sorrows and failures; he was thinking of an 
old student who, at any rate, tried. He said: 
“Ah! That is a book that puts iron in 
your blood.” The phrase has stuck to me, 
ever since, and it has heen a kelp to me all 
the time. It is the book which puts iron 
into the blood that really counts, and that 
makes a man. If one reads these books, and 
sticks at about a dozen of them in the year, 
and really masters them, there is no fear. 
On second thought, I do not know that it is 
quite necessary to tackle more than half a 
dozen in the year; but if a few of them are 
really tackled, and mastered, there is some 
likelihood that there will soon be found 
nothing at all in the popular productions 
which are so freely advertised, and which 
sell in so many thousands. They are super- 
fluous; you can do all that kind of thing for 
yourself.—Methodist Recorder, London. 


“Types of 


The Soul in the Face 


[It is said there is no thought that is good 
in the mind but soon looks good in the face. 
Heart qualities are artists that work, in- 
deed, behind the screen, yet at last they 
strike through the canvas and become mani- 
fest in the facial illumination. Contrariwise, 
in men long inured to vice and crime, sinful 
thoughts within have so disposed of the 
facial tissue without that the countenance 
has in it something of the crawling serpent. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


“An Incorrect Classification” 

Editors Christian Century: I think you are 
quite justified in entering a demurrer against 
the classification of the Disciples as Bap- 
tists, and in pointing out its unfortunate 
implications as seeming to widen the dis- 
tance us and denominations other 
than Baptists. But I believe there are deeper 
reasons for such a classification than the one 


between 


you assign. 

That both bodies are immersionists may 
be a sufficient justification for such a classi- 
fication in the popular mind, but hardly so 
to a man like Dr. H. K. Carroll. But there 
is a real reason for treating the Disciples as 
“Baptist” in the wider sense quite independ- 
ently of their common opposition to paedo- 
baptism and advocacy of immersion. The 
impulse that made both these peoples im- 
mersionists and anti-paedobaptists is itself 
the family characteristic that proclaims their 
oneness. 

I remember that Dr. E. Y. Mullins, at the 
Indianapolis Congress some years ago, said 
something to the effect that the movement 
led by the Campbells was the natural and 
logical development of Baptist principles, and 
that, in their day, it represented the true 
Baptist Church. That was a great and 
courageous thing for Dr, Mullins to say, and 
perhaps we may acquiese without overmuch 
self-consciousness. 

Now, what are the principles, lying back 
form, that ally the Baptists and 
historically, as these bodies are 
allied to other bodies in Christendom? 
In answering this question, I must take 
quite frank exception to a paragraph in’ the 
editorial in which you discuss this question. 
I do not wish to pose as a defender of the 
Baptists, but it is we, and they, who 
suffer when we allow ourselves to misrepre- 
sent them, as I think you do, unintention- 
the referred to. You 


of mere 
Disciples, 
no 


not 


ally, in paragraph 
say: 

The Baptist denomination is a portion of 
the Church of Christ organized around the 
dogma that the Scriptures teach, and Christ 
commands, immersion only. They are propa- 
gandists of this dogma. 


Now I believe this to be a 
the Baptist position. It is 
more true of the Baptists than it is of the 
Disciples. There is not a leading Baptist in 
the world but would repudiate the state- 
ment, as doubtless you would do yourself 
when you see it in this bald form. Baptists 
are ‘organized around’ two principles, neither 
of which has anything to do with the form 
of baptism, except as they determine the 
whole Baptist polity and practice. The first 
of these principles is the spirituality of re- 
ligion, and the second is the freedom of the 
individual. These are the two foci which 
determine the circumference of the Baptist 
faith. For centuries they stood almost alone 
for these principles. For a study of religious 
principles, as affects the Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists, no more instructive compari- 
son could be made than between the sister 
colonies of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
—the former founded by Roger Williams as 
a retreat for men who wanted, not to be 
free, but to let other people be free; the 
latter founded by men who sought free- 
dom for themselves, and whose attitude to- 
ward those who differed from them was one 
of bigotry and intolerance and persecuting 
zeal. The former was a Baptist colony, the 
latter an Independent or Congregationalist. 
If Congregationalists have in many cases 
become liberal and tolerant, it is because 


caricature of 


not one whit 


they have learned those graces from the 
Baptists—or from the New Testament—and 
not because they are essential principles of 


Congregationalism; and if some Baptists 
have become narrow and bigoted and in- 


tolerant of innovation, it is because they 
have forgotten, or never learned, their great 
traditions as a people. 

The name ‘Baptist,’ or, in its earlier form, 
‘Anabaptist,’ was not the choice of the peo 
ple who wear it; it was flung at them by 
their enemies, and stuck to them, and has 
ever since been their heaviest handicap, as 
their leading men testify. And to write 
as though it described them is td do them 
greatest injustice—which I know The Chris- 
tian Century would be the last to do. In 
the matter of their great traditions, the Dis- 
ciples are related to the Baptists as they 
are related to no other people in the world, 
and I doubt if anything is to be gained 
by ignoring that fact. We have nothing to 
be ashamed of in our ancestry. The history 
of the Baptists is the Eleventh Chapter of 
Hebrews drawn out into cyclopaedic dimen- 
sions. There are no affiliations in the world 
that will be of more advantage to the prin: 
ciples for which we plead than Baptist af- 
filiations. The Baptists and Disciples can, 
together,—if only they are faithful to their 
common glorious traditions as the champions 
of spirituality and freedom in religion,—do 
anything they determine to do; apart, they 
ean only fail. 

Now, of course you agree with all this; 
I know you do, because it is all mere com- 
monplace and it is all true! and the Chris- 
tian Century while rarely commonplace, is 
always true! But why then did you write 
that paragraph in the editorial? 

Fort Wayne, Ind. E. M. Topp. 

[See editorial on page 4.—Editors.] 


Disciples, Baptists and Others 


Editors Christian Century: I am delighted 
to see the last editorial of the Christian Cen- 
tury. What a joy it is to our hearts who 
had no mothers, fathers, grandmothers or 
grandfathers in the Christian Church to 
see this viewpoint now being thrust to the 
front. When I became a Disciple, I thought 
I was doing something to promote Christian 
union; I felt the urgency of our Saviour’s 
prayer for the oneness of his followers. I 
was a professing Christian four years in the 
Y. M. C. A. work before I was immersed, 
and when I was immersed I said, “Now I 
can plead and pray and live for Christian 
union, because I have set my own feet upon 
a Christian union platform.” But after say- 
ing this I feel that I am a better Baptist 
than many who allow themselves to be called 
Baptists. In the Baptist confession of Faith 
published in 1611 is the following article: 
“Every church ought according to the ex- 
ample of Christ’s disciples in the primitive 
churches upon every first day of every week 
to assemble together to pray, to prophesy, 
to praise God and break bread.” 

The above is true to the New Testament; 
Baptists must once more get back to Christ 
which means Christian union. I also feel 
that I am a better Presbyterian than the 
modern members of that great religious 
body. 


John Calvin said: “Every week at least, 


the table of the Lord should be spread for 
Christian Assemblies.” 

The Disciples here stand with John Calvin 
—because John Calvin stands on New Testa- 
ment teaching and practice. 

Again I feel that my brand of “Method- 
ism” is superior to the one that is in current 





use. I have two bound volumes of John 
Wesley’s sermons in my library. 

From one of these sermons preached from 
the words, “Do this in remembrance of me,” 
Luke 22:19, on “The Duty of Constant Com- 
munion,” I copy the following: “Make not 
reverence to God’s command a pretence for 
breaking it. Do not rebel against him, for 
fear of offending him. Whatever you do, or 
leave undone, besides, be sure to do what 
God bids you do, Objection against 
constant communion that it abates our 
reverence for the sacrament. Suppose it did? 
What then? Will you thence conclude that 


is, 


you are not to receive it constantly? This 
does not follow. God commands you, ‘Do 
this.” You may do it now, but will not; 


and to excuse yourself say, ‘If I do it so 
often it will abate the reverence with which 
I do it now.’ Suppose it did; has God ever 
told you, that when the obeying his com- 
mand abates your reverence for it, then you 
may disobey it? If he has, you are guilt- 
less; if not, what you say is just nothing 
to the purpose. The law is clear. Either 
show that the Lawgiver makes this exception 
or you are guilty before him.” Again Wes- 
ley says: “I advise the elders to admin- 
ister the supper of the Lord on every Lord’s 
Day. With the first Christians this 
Christian sacrifice (the communion) was a 
constant part of the Lord’s Day’s service.” 
Wesley does not say “constant part of the 
Sabbath day’s service,” but the Lord’s Day’s 
service.” The Methodists would be better 
Methodists of the John Wesley type if they 
should come back to the New Testament 
teaching and practice on the subject of the 
communion, but coming back to this position 
because Wesley stands there is a matter of 
indifference; but coming back to this posi- 
tion because the church of the New Testa- 
ment was left here by Christ and the apos- 
tles is no matter of indifference. It means 
the “to-geth-er-ness” of God’s people and 
this means the conquest of the world. Dr. 
Doddridge commenting on Acts 20:7 says: 
“It is well known the primitive Christians 
administered the eucharist (Lord’s supper) 
every Lord’s Day; and as that was the most 
solemn and appropriate act of worship, it is 
no wonder that it should be mentioned as the 
end of their assembling.” 

The time has come for us to show 
that our position is inclusive of all 
Christians, that we have made an- hon- 
est, earnest effort to “prove all things,” 
by the Word, and are now holding 
“fast to that which is good.” Dr. Fisher of 
Yale, before his death, said: “The centrif- 
ugal forces of the church are already spent, 
centripetal action has now set in.” May 
God grant our people a deeper appreciation 
of the majesty and the glory of that goal 
toward which they move and may The Chris- 
tian Century magnify the means by which 
that goal is to be reached, viz., a sense of 
the power and teachings of Jesus Christ as 
these teachings are mediated to us through 
or by the scriptures. Sincerely, 

Greencastle, Ind. J. M. Ropy. 


Some Questions to Dr. Gates 

Editors Christian Century: Your expressed 
willingness to receive criticisms or questions 
on Dr. Gates’ recent paper leads me to send 
the following: 

You say, “A new universe will mean & 
new deity; and that is what we have in the 
modern age.” 

1. Is God a religious concept somewhat 
as an atom is a scientific concept, or 1 
He a Spirit having the attributes and rela- 
tions assigned to him in the Gospels? If He 
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be a concept, it is plain enough that men 
may from time to time need a new one; but 
if He is a Spirit, is the teaching of Jesus 
concerning him sufficient for the most ac- 
curate comprehension of the universe, or has 
science already shown that this universe does 
not and cannot stand in any relation to the 
God and Father of Jesus? 

2. In substance you say, the medieval 
man believed in a transcendent, extra-mun- 
dane God, while the modern man believes in 
an immanent, indwelling God. You agree 
with Professor Rauschenbusch that the He- 

brews had a richer faith than the medivals 

had. They (the Hebrews) went to school 
with a living God, ete. 

No one cares to defend the medieval man. 
His faults were many. It may be that in 
some time of religious zeal he may have 
eried out, “Oh that thou wouldst rend the 
heavens, that thou wouldst come down, that 
the mountains might flow down at thy pres- 
ence; as when fire kindleth the brushwood 
and the fire causeth the waters to boil; to 
make thy name known to thine adversaries, 
that the nations may tremble at thy pres- 
ence: when thou didst terrible things which 
we looked not for, thou cam’st down.” Or 
when his soul was sorely afflicted he may 
have exclaimed, “My God, my God why hast 
theu forsaken me?” All this might be taken 
as clear proof that the medieval man be- 
lieved in an absentee-God, and had not the 
richer faith of the Hebrews, nor the clearer 
insight of the moderns. But when I read 
that the medieval man believed in a trans- 
ecendent God, and the modern man believes 
in an immanent God, I remember that there 
is another class including Aristotle, Paul anu 
many others who have believed in a God who 
is over all. through all and in all. My ques- 
tion is with regard to this class. Is this 
faith to be rejected because it says that God 
is over all—is transcendent? If this faith 
ot Paul and others should be found to be cor- 
rect, what must be said of the faith of the 
medieval man who said God is over all and 
of the faith of the modern man, who says, 
No, God is in all? 

3. “The ethical is the divine.” 

Here we must understand ethical to mean 
right being and right doing. This proposi- 
tion was probably obtained by saying. God 
does right, that is, the divine is ethical and 
then the terms were inverted. God is love. 
Does that mean that anything that any one 
may call love may be predicated of God? 
We read of the love of the chief seats in 
the synagogue. This love was certainly not 
divine. Love as predicated of God cannot 
be taken in a universal sense. If the propo- 
sition, The ethical is the divine, is an equa- 
tion it must be put into the form, All the 
ethical is all the divine. Does that mean 
that everything that is called ethical is di- 
vine? If this is an equation, whica is the 
known quantity, or, are both quantities but 
partially known? How can such an equation 
be solved? This recalls the conversation be- 
tween Socrates and Euthyphron. The latter 
thought he knew what was right or ethical 
in any given case. Socrates wished to know 
how he knew this. He answered, whatever 
is pleasing to the gods is right. Socrates 
was able to show him that the gods were fre- 
quently at variance with each other, and 
therefore what was pleasing to one might 
be displeasing to another. Euthyphron failed 
to make good his claim because he had no 
infallible standard of right. Now if you had 
been there, could you have shown Socrates 
what would be ethical in every case? 

4. I have often thought of the great ad- 
vantage we have in being able to point to 
Jesus and say there is the infallible standard. 
In the difficulties and perplexities of life the 
answer I give to my soul is, this must be 
right, for it is what Jesus taught by word 
and deed. But if we must first learn from 
Jesus what is right, how can we prove that 
he is divine by showing that he did right? 

5. The equation, The ethical is the divine, 
may easily invite the modern man to sit in 
judgment on Jesus and to pronounce his con- 
duct ethical or otherwise instead of examin- 
ing his own conduct in the light of the life of 
Jesus to see whether it is ethical or not. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I will say, that I 
do not question the value of the above equa- 
tion, when it is directed against legalism, as 
I believe it is in this case. No man can 
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understand Jesus, that is, the divine, who 
has not an earnest desire to be right; and 
no man can know what is right who does not 
look constantly unto Jesus. 

Eldon, Mo. H. C. GaRvIN. 


Response by Dr. Gates 

l. Replying to the above criticisms by 
numbered paragraphs, I would say concern- 
ing the first, that what I meant by the mod- 
ern age having a “new deity,” was a new 
conception of deity. Not a new, either, for 
the Alexandrian theologians taught a doc- 
trine of the Divine Immanence, under the 
form of the Logos doctrine (see Allen, Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought, pp. 23-94, et 
al.). But the modern age through its concep- 
tion of natural law and order throughout 
the universe has revived the Greek idea. 
Prof. Bowne says: “In law itself we are 
face to face with God; and natural conse- 
quences have a supernatural meaning.” (The 
Immanence of God, p. 131.) 

2. In saying that “the modern man be- 
lieves in an immanent deity” I neither said 
nor implied that he denied the transcendence 
of deity. God is both immanent and trans- 
cendent. I use the statement of Prof. Clarke 
(An Outline of Christian Theology, p. 130), 
and make it my own: “The ideas of imma- 
nence and transcendence are sometimes set 
in opposition to each other, and each has 
even had its advocates; but this, at least in 
the present age, is needless and wrong. Each 
concept needs the other. Transcendence with- 
out immanence would give Deism_ cold 
and barren; immanence without transcend- 
ence would give us Pantheism fatalistic and 
paralyzing.” I commend Prof. Clarke’s en- 
tire discussion of the doctrine of God both in 
his Outline and in his new work on, The 
Doctrine of God. (International Theological 
Library, Scribners, N. Y.) 

3. “The Ethical equals the Divine.” 

With the proof or disproof of this stands 
or falls the distinction of modern religious 
thought. 

My address was written to disprove the 
charge of unbelief that is made against mod- 
ern religious thought. My subject was, “The 
Increasing Faith of Modern Religious 
Thought.” I had the choice of two methods 
of proof: Either to show the modern be- 
liever’s faith by his doctrinal confession, or 
to show his faith by his works. I chose the 
former method. I wanted to deal with the 
modern man’s attitude toward the super. 
natural, in the light of his new scientific 
knowledge, and his new ethical feeling. In 
the realm of nature, he has to do with the 
reign of law, while in the realm of character 
he has to do with the reign of the moral 
ideal. 

According to the old theology, faith is faith 
in the Divine as evidenced by the unnatural 
and abnormal—the miracle of power, (Signs 
and wonders) or of knowledge (Prophecy, 
Revelation, Foreknowledge), or of ecstatic 
utterance or infallible penmanship (Inspira- 
tion). The modern man is favored with none 
of these manifestations in their ancient bib- 
lical form; and yet he believes in the Divine, 
not to say the supernatural. But he is 
obliged to find the evidences of the super- 
natural in the natural and normal. The 
modern man has simply been forced to find 
new evidences of the presence of God in the 
world and in man since the old evidences 
were not forthcoming, nor were they capable 
of conclusive demonstration. 

The primitive and medieval church said: 
The wonderful equals the divine. But it 
was seen at the same time that the won- 
derful might equal the satanic. “If I by 
Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
sons cast them out.” As Prof. Wm. James 
says: “The moment religious faith is made 
to rest upon the supernatural gnd the super- 
human, the moment that things divine do 
not express themselves in the ordinary world 
and in the ordinary life of man, religion be- 
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comes indistinguishable from superstition. 
The only alternatives which such a dognia- 
tism permits are either superstition or ag- 
nosticism.” 

The modern man has concluded that God 
is just as much in the world today as in 
ancient times. If so he is present in the 
natural and normal, for law and order reign 
everywhere. “In law itself we are face to 
face with God.” Law is an unmistakable 
mode of the Divine presence in nature. 

It is equally true that, In love itself we 
are face to face with God. Love is an un- 
mistakable mode of the Divine presence in 
humanity. Thus testified John: “Every one 
that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth 
God.” “God is love; and he that abideth in 
love abideth in God, and God abideth in 
him.” 

Modern thought does not deny that Jesus 
was divine; it denies that’signs and wonders, 
the unnatural and abnormal are the only 
evidences, or the strongest evidences of it. 
Jesus was divine not because he manifested 
miraculous physical power, but because he 
manifested a marvelous ethical nature. He 
is the highest that we know. “Unless we 
can imagine something higher that we want, 
we must confess that this is the highest.” 
(Rowland). This is the singular thing about 
Jesus: Through all the changes of a pro- 
gressing ethical ideal during the last twenty 
centuries Jesus has kept his place of ascend- 
ency. That is a scientific fact. 

If God is love and love is of God, if the 
ethical is the divine, then it means that 
every manifestation of love in humanity is 
a manifestation of God. Love is the highest 
attribute of the Divine. But man shares the 
Divine nature. We are made in God’s image 
and after His likeness. We need not be sur- 
prised therefore, if there should be manifes- 
tations of the Divine in every human form. 
God manifests himself in every human per- 
son in the degree of that person’s “willing- 
ness or ability to receive him.” That is the 
very ground of our acceptance of Jesus as 
divine. Nothing can enter into and get hold 
of man’s spirit that does not spring from 
it, and in some way correspond to its need 
of self-expansion, 


4. The plurality and variance of the 
Greek gods produced ethical uncertainty 
among the Greeks. Has the unity and agree- 
ment of the Christian Trinity produced ethi- 
cal certainty among Christians? Do the 
demonstrations that hold to the infallibility 
of Jesus get rid of all their perplexities and 
doctrinal difficulties? In other words has a 
unified, objective ethical standard produced 
a unified religious life? “This must be right, 
for it is what Jesus taught” settles your 
conduct agreeably for yourself; but does it 
settle your conduct agreeably for all others? 

I am simply answering one difficulty with 
another. Confusion among the people is nat- 
ural enough when the gods disagree; but 
when there is entire harmony in the God- 
head, is it not strange that the people differ? 
The difficulty goes too deep for full dis- 
cussion here. 

5. As a matter of fact does not every man 
“sit in judgment on Jesus and pronounce his 
conduct ethical or otherwise”? How can it 
be escaped? Jesus invited it. But every 
man’s judgment of Jesus is judgment 
of himself as well. The only way 
we have of proving that Jesus is 
right is by being right ourselves. If we are 
wrong, Jesus will not seem right to us, and 
will not be right as far as we are concerned. 
If there is no music in us there will be 
none for us in the orchestra. If there were 
no music in any human soul there would be 
no orchestra at all. It would be possible to 
shut God out of the consciousness of hu- 
manity, if the Divine that is in us were 
blotted out. The possession of the Divine 
is the precondition of the recognition of it. 

ERRetr GATES. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Still Lower Depths. 

The month of May in Chicago is fre- 
quently more bleak and trying than mid- 
winter, when it comes with piercing east 
winds and lowering skies. For ten days, rain 
chilled the marrow of one’s bones, wind 
scourged like cruel whips, and during all 
this wretched weather Teddy kept up his 
ceaseless unavailing search for work. Bad as 
were his last quarters he has been com- 
pelled to find cheaper, and still worse. Jack- 
son agreed to keep his trunk with what 
clothing he had left, and when’ they, too, 
were pawned he would be at the end of his 
resources 

In his last weseent he found shelter in 
the cheapest lodgings furnished men for a 
few cents, with the privilege of sitting in 
the heated office. rhe patrons of the place 
were the lowest of the low, for the most 
part, wrecks, waifs and strays that had 
willfully cut themselves off from the decent 
intluences of life—the hopeless drunkard— 
the half-crazed opium fiend, the incorrigible 
loafer and swindler; men with brutalized 
countenances, and a few who were simply 
worn out and broken-hearted, waiting on 
from day to day, in this last retreat before 
the alms-house opened its doors to receive 
them. 

One bitter morning, chilled and drenched, 
Teddy straggled into a poor restaurant in 
Clark street and asked for some bread and 
coffee. He did not look about him and 
scarcely realized where he was, when the 
woman who had taken his order called him 
by name. He looked up startled 

“You don’t know me,” she said, “but I 
recognized you. I used to live in Carlin- 
ville. My name’s Mag Lewis. 

“Yes, I remember now,” replied Teddy, 
recalling her as the woman whose name had 
been coupled with Billy Mullens’. 

“IT guess you wouldn’t have known me,” 
she observed, 

“No.” he answered. She had lost all her 
coarse good looks. The rouge was gone, 
her thin hair’ twisted into a small tight 
knot, and her faded dress hung in loose 
wrinkles on her hollow shoulders. 

Tt was early, too early for the night- 
hawks who frequented the place; they slept 
late after their criminal prowlings and low 
debauchery, and the place was empty. 

The woman brought him the coffee and 
bread, and with it a bit of smoking steak 

“I'm the head waiter here, and I guess the 
hoes won't care if T treat a friend.” 


Once Teddy would have resented her fa 
miliaritv-—that of ignorance: but now he 
was so friendiess, so solitary, that he could 
renlize the gratitude whieh the prodigal felt 
for the companionship ot the swine that he 


herded He ate and drank 
was very glad when the woman sat down 
to chat with him. She. too, had known 
Carlinville in happier times, and that was 
bond enough. 

You’re rather down on your luck, I 
guess,” she observed. 

“Yes,” and he told her of his hard experi- 
ences. 

“IT know what it is! I came to Chicago 
to try and do better,” she said with a faint 
blush, “and I had a hard time of it—me and 
my little boy. But I got into the Home of 
the Friendless, on account of the boy, and 
then after a while I got this place.” 

“How is the child?” Teddy asked kindly. 

“Not very well, he misses the country; 
he’s ~uny and ailin’, but I ain’t got nobody to 


gratefully, and 


take him. I’ve got a room near here, and 
I got an old woman to stay with me and 
look after him, for her livin’.” 

Teddy thought Mag was far better off than 
he; she had work and some poor semblance 
of a home, whatever she may once have 
been. 

He came in again several times, always at 
the same hour; and Mag waited on him her 
self as at first, contriving to add to his order 
—which never varied—‘“something tasty.” He 
could not refuse it, though he knew it was 
literally the bread of charity bestowed by 
a hand that he once would have despised. 

The end was not far off; he had reached 
his last dollar; and after that there re- 
mained only the alms-house or—some swift 
and easy means of ending the whole busi- 
ness. 

Mag set his coffee before him with some 
toast and an egg 

“You don’t look very hearty this morn- 
ing,” she remarked. His head ached and his 
cheeks were ilushed. 

“No,” he said, “I’d be all right if I only 
had a job; it’s the idleness that’s killing 
me!” 

“Are you particular what it is,” she asked 
with a little hesitation. 

“Particular?” he cried. No—oh, no. What 
am I to be particvlar about anything—any 
more!” 

“Well,” she said slowly “Black Charlie’s 
got a good place as a porter on a Pullman 
car. The wages’s nuthin’ to speak of, but the 
public fees ’em, ycu know. Mebby—if you 
don’t mind washin’ dishes you could git the 
place there. It’s nothin’ to offer the likes 
of you, but you might try it till you can 
git somethin’ else. It’ll keep the life in you, 
anyway. 

Teddy laughed bitterly, and cried: “Oh, 
the darkey’s job. I'll be glad 
to get it. He’s the better man—he’s proved 
it! I’m glad to step into his shoes!” 

There was no reason why he should not 
begin at once, so he went into the dark, 
musty pantry off the kitchen, put on black 
Charlie’s cast-off apron, rolled up his sleeves 
and went to work. The noisome hole was 
lighted by one grimy window so encrusted 
with dirt that the light could hardly filter 
through it; the floor yielded under his feet 
like melting asphalt, caked with mud and 
grease—the accumulations of months. 

When he cleaned up the den he found that 
it commanded a view of an alley where rats 
prowled amongst the bursting, pestilential 
garbage boxes, in which Italian scavengers 
also delved and found food. 


Ves, ywive me 


Day after day he bent over the steaming 
dish-pan, washed the thick plates, and cracked 
cups and saucers, iron knives and forks. He 
was given three dollars a week and his food. 
He still slept at the lodging house, which 
was fairly clean. His only consolation was 
that he was not an object of charity. He 
felt himself steadily deteriorating. His for- 
mer life—Mary—all he once hoped and be- 
lieved he might be, seemed part of another 
existence. He could now comprehend how a 
man degenerated from a mere pauper to a 
pronounced criminal. 

His health had been seriously undermined 
by all that he had endured. His lassitude 
and fever increased; sickened by the constant 
odor of cookery he could eat nothing and at 
last, after a day of more than ordinary 
hardship, he failed to appear. 

In the afternoon when business was slack 
Mag Lewis, suspecting that he was ill, went 
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to the lodging house to enquire after him. 
She was told that he had been found uncon- 
scious, in high fever, and had been sent to 
the county hospital. 

She returned to the restaurant, and that 
night she wrote to Mary Benson, telling her 
of Teddy’s condition, but she refrained from 
giving her any details, knowing it would only 
add to her grief and alarm. She believed that 
Mary would come to him. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Sad News from Teddy. 

Mary Benson found Mag’s letter waiting 
her when she came home at noon. The strange 
handwriting and the post-mark filled her with 
apprehension and she grew pale and her fin- 
gers trembled as she tore open the envelope. 

Eleanor heard her utter a sharp ery, and 
ran to her. She found her weeping and 
wringing her hands. She had thrown the 
letter on the table and motioned Eleanor to 
read it. 

“It has come! I have feared it,—have ex- 
pected it. This dreadful trouble will never 
end till we are all dead!” she explaimed hys- 
terically. 

“Mary, Mary, control yourself! You will 
need all your strength, for I think you should 
go to him at once!” said Eleanor, drawing 
Mary’s head down upon her shoulder, where 
she sobbed more quietly. 

“You will have time to catch the two 
o’clock train. I shall gg with you. Come 
now, and have your dinner.” 

Eleanor wondered a little how Mag Davis 
should have found Teddy, but she realized 
that people were constantly meeting under the 
most improbable circumstances, and in the 
most unlikely places. 

Their preparations were soon made, they 
caught the train and as they rolled north- 
ward, Mary thought mournfully how Teddy 
must have looked out upon that same land- 
scape which swept past them like an unfold- 
ing panorama. But he had seen it in all the 
dreariness of early spring. Now the grass 
was green, in the orchards, the trees were 
masses of bloom, and as they proceeded fur- 
ther north, the young oaks among the sand 
dunes which were unfolding their first young 
foliage, were ethereal clouds of rose and sil- 
ver. In marshes the hyla was now piping 
plaintively, the blue crane rose slowly, spread 
its great wings, soaring away to other haunts. 
The “tweet, tweet.” of the rice bird, swing 
ing in the sunshine on the bending sedge, the 
flutelike notes of the swamp black bird were 
heard amongst the reeds. It was the season 
of singing and mating; the earth thrilled 
with love!—with the spirit of life which 
brooded over the hidden nests low in the 
springing grass, and aloft amongst tossing 
boughs. 

Mary thought sadly that there might be no 
happy ending to the romance that had been 
so checkered with sorrow and tragedy from 
its beginning. Her keenest remorse lay in 
the consciousness that, until of late, she had 
neither appreciated or loved, as he deserved, 
the man whose wife she had promised to be. 

If he were only spared, she would ask 
nothing more; and poverty, shared with him, 
would be happiness compared to the best that 
the world might offer, should he be taken 
from her. 

They went immediately to the quiet hotel 
Eleanor had selected, and she telephoned at 
once to the hospital, inquiring about Teddy’s 
condition and when they might see him. 
Eleanor was told that the crisis was at hand, 
and that by the next afternoon they might 
visit him, if all went well. The night seemed 
endless and the morning of the appointed day 
dragged as if it would never come. 

Toward noon they were informed that he 
was better and soon after Irteheon they start- 
ed to the hospital. Half xn hour later they 
sat in the reception room, talking with one 
of the house physicians, who »ssured them 
that there was every ground for hope, that 
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Teddy was suffering from a low nervous fever 
brought on by privation and trouble, and 
though the crisis was past, it was better 


they should not see the patient for some 


days yet. 

Before they left the place they were shown 
the few available private rooms, one of which 
Eleanor selected, and requested that Teddy be 
removed to it as soon as could be done. They 
also found a boarding-place in the vicinity of 
the hospital. 

Eleanor remained a week with Mary, and 
during that time she made it a point to see 
Mag Lewis. She went to the restaurant one 
afternoon—the address Mag had given Mary 
in case they wished to know anything further 
concerning Teddy. 

The woman came staggering in with a heavy 
tray, the perspiration glistening on her fore- 
head, her sunken chest bent under the load, 
which was aimost beyond her strength. 

She started and colored as she saw Eleanor 
sitting at one of the untidy tables—a sharp 
contrast to the women who ordinarily fre- 
quented the place. The few men there, stared 
and wondered—but as Eleanor merely picked 
up one of the stained newspapers lying be- 
fore her, they ceased to notice her. When at 
length Mag was at leisure she came to Elean- 
or, blushing deeply in her embarrassment. 

Eleanor frankly extended her hand and 





said: 

“T want to thank you for your great kind- 
ness in letting us know about Mr. Wilkins.” 

Mag stammered: “It wasn’t anything! I 
thought you ought to know—I couldn’t do 
anything myself—” 

“It was a great kindness for which we all 
thank you. I hope your friend in Carlin- 
ville told you we tried to find you after 
Teddy was—was—hurt.” 

“Yes; she told me.” 

“We wanted to make some acknowledgment, 
then. You undoubtedly saved Teddy’s life 
at that time and it is strange that, once more, 
you have done him a service which may be 
beyond our power to repay.” 

Mag cleared her throat, and said huskily, 
“Yes it is queer—But I’d do the same for 
anybody that was as down on his luck as he 
was—But it wasn’t much.” 

“It was everything!” said Eleanor warmly, 
“Because it was all you could do!” and she 
glanced around the squalid place. 

Her delicate sympathy was unmistakable, 
and presently Mag confided to Eleanor some- 
thing of her own pitiful circumstances and 
said that she had never heard from Billy 
Mullens—that he had never done anything 
for her. 

“Don’t you find the work here very hard?” 
asked Eleanor. 

“Yes, awful hard; but I can’t do any better 
on account of the boy. I’ve heard of good 
places, but they won’t let me have him with 
me. I might go where folks don’t know me 
if I could find a good home for him with 
someone that could do better by him than I 
can.” 

A thought flashed through Eleanor’s mind. 
She remembered Mrs. Mullen’s blind adora- 
tion of her son. She had been told of the 
child’s strong resemblance to him, and, since 
the family were to leave Carlinville, she be- 
lieved that Mrs. Mullens might be induced 
to take the child if Mag would give up all 
claims to it. 


She saw Mag again before going home. She 
and Mary went to her miserable room, where 
they found the little lad with the old woman 
who took care of him. He was clean and 
warmly clad, but he was pale and drooping 
from lack of pure air and sunlight. Eleanor 
won Mag’s heart by taking the boy on her 
knee and talking to him in the sweet, wise 
way she had with children, and he put up his 
fragile little hand and softly stroked her 
cheek. 

Eleanor went home leaving Mary behind to 
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bring Teddy back to Carlinville as soon as he 
was strong enough. He mended rapidly after 
hearing some news in one of Eleanor’s letters. 
Randall had come to see her about Teddy, and 
had told her that the engineer of the Water 
Works had resigned, and the place was open 
to Teddy as soon as he was able to take it, 
that she might convey to him this news, and 
later, he too would write to him. This Ran- 
dall did, and in his letter slyly intimated 
that the engineer in giving up the place also 
vacated a snug little house which he thought 
well suited to his future needs. 

When Mary, in one of her now frequent 
visits blushingly read this to Teddy, he 
laughed feebly and told her to write Randal! 
that they would take the house. 

“What do you say?” he asked her. 

“I’ve nothing to say about it. It’s your 
own arrangement.” 

“I don’t think you will say anything 
against it, it’s much prettier than the other, 
and near the old Crofton place. You'll not 
want to live too far from Miss Eleanor, I 
know!” 

“That’s worth thinking about,” she con 
fessed—“But poor Susan, I almost feel we 
have no right to be so happy when I think 
of her desolation. She bears it bravely but 
I know her heart is broken!”—and she clung 
to Teddy’s hand, thinking how nearly she 
too had escaped the loss of husband and 
home. 

CHAPTER XXXI, 
The Home-coming. 

It was late in June when’ Teddy was fin 
ally discharged from the hospital. He urged 
Mary to be married at once and there was 
no good reason for delay. If she liked, Brain- 
ard and Eleanor could be told, and they 
might use their pleasure about being pres- 
ent. 

They also took Susan into their confidence 
and Teddy wrote and asked if she could have 
them for a little while, until they could ar- 
range once more for their housekeeping. 
Meanwhile Mary busied herself in reading 
over a letter she had just received from 
Eleanor. 

His letter finished, Teddy threw himself on 
the lounge and asked: 

“What did Miss Eleanor have to say?” 

“Oh, a good many things, you'll be surprised 
to hear some of them.” 

“I'd like a good surprise by the way of a 
change; fire away then!” 

“Well, for one thing, “Mary hesitated, 
“Miss Eleanor really did persuade Mrs. Mul- 
lens to take Margaret Lewis’s little boy. | 
guess that there’s no doubt that Billy Mul- 
lens is dead.” 

“Best thing that could happen to him”, sad 
Teddy. 

Mary, looked at him reproachfully then 
went on, “The whole family has moved to 
New York and their place has been turned 
into a big boarding house. And—now you 
will be astonished,—Horace Bannister is go- 
ing to marry Arabella!” 

Teddy gave a low whistle. Then he said. 
“Well things don’t often turn out that way. 
Two families won’t be spoiled with ’em, any- 
how!” 

“So he didn’t break into politics. I can’t 
see why, he’s just the stuff! I suppose 
though, he can’t do much now without ‘B. F.’ 
behind him!” 

“Judge Brainard has sold Susan’s lot for 
a good round sum. Mr. Randall’s bought it 
and will put up Nail Works on that corner!” 

“Glory!” shouted Teddy.“Well he has got 
grit!” then his face sobered and he said, half 
to himself, “How long, does he know, will 
they let him run it? When he makes it a 
success the trusts will freeze him out again, 
and the whole thing’ll be done over—men 
thrown out of work—homes sold—” 

“We'll not borrow trouble!” Mary inter- 
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rupted. 

“You’re right Mary, especially now!” 

They were married early the morning that 
Teddy left the hospital with no one 
present but Mary’s landlady and_ the 
nurse as witnesses. At last Mary. wore 
the gown she had prepared for the day 
they had first chosen and which she had lain 
aside in sorrow and disappointment. They 
left at once for Carlinville. Susan made a 
brave effort not to sadden them with her own 
heavy sorrow, and met them at the door with 
outward cheerfulness. 

Eleanor had not been able to attend Mary’s 
wedding because her own was to take place 
iue following week. It would be a very quiet af- 
fair, to Miss Abigail’s manifest regret, who 
would have planned a great party to whivh 
half of Carlinville would have been bidden. 

“Perhaps its just as well,” agreed Miss 
Abigail, “for it would have been as mixed 
as the crowd that will gather on Judgment 
Day; both you and Robert know nearly 
everybody!” . 

“We are neither of us young,” Eleanor said, 
laughing a little at Miss Abigails truthful 
observation, “and I think that a good reason 
why it should be as simple as possible.” 

A few days before, Brainard had made a 
strange request; he wished to buy the house 
where she and Susan lived. He knew that 
Eleanor was not attached to it and he assured 
her that Susan should not be disturbed. 

“But, Robert, as all I have will be your’s 
soon, and all you possess will be mine, I don’t 
see why you want to buy the place!” 

I shall tell you—after a little, vut not just 
now. But you must do as you like, I don’t 
want to persuade you. We will live in the 
old home and revive it’s past glories; I know 
how deeply you are attached to it.” 

The Wakefield house was regularly trans- 
ferred to him, and all Carlinville gossiped and 
wondered. 

Their wedding-day came; roses bloomed in 
the garden, the sky was cloudless, the air soft 
and balmy. Eleanor rose, drew the blind 
and threw open the window, The world was 
as pure and as unsullied as if it had come 
fresh from the hand of the Creator, and she 
accepted it as an omen of the new and per- 
fect life upon which she was about to enter. 
Ann, hearing her stirring, came with the 
toast and coffee that she had ordered in her 
room, and on the tray lay a letter which 
Brainard had just sent. 

He had thought it best to te!! her by this 
means, and at this time that as an expression 
of thanksgiving for his own happiness, he had 
arranged to maintain the house which she had 
surrendered to him, as a permanent home for 
the club which she had founded. ile would 
have liked it to bear her name, but he had 
heard her express her views on this subject 
and it should be known always as the 
“Neighborly Club”; Susan should be placed 
permanently in charge, as housekeeper. The 
letter closed with tender expressions of his 
love for her. 

“How good how nop.e he is”, she exclaimed. 
It gave her purer delight than any personal 
gift could have done and it was the crown- 
ing joy of her wedding day. 

The Ciub were all present save Jessie 
Clark, a full hour before that set for the cere- 
mony, putting finishing touches to the dec- 
orations and the setting of the tables which 
Eleanor had assigned to them. Mary wore 
her matronly honors with becoming dignity | 
and in the absence of Eleanor, was appealed 
to on every occasion when the girls were in 
doubt. 

As noon hour struck Eleanor came down 
the stairs on Brainard’s arm, with no attend- 
ants. The old President of the college mar- 
ried them, and gave them his blessing, ask- 
ing for them enduring love that nothing might 
lessen, with honor and length of days. 

THE END. 
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The Road to Grumbletown 
By Ellen Manly. 
Tis quite a straight and easy road 
That leads to Grumbletown, 
And those who wish can always find 
A chance to journey down. 


’Tis customary for the trip 
To choose a rainy day— 

When weather’s fine one’s not so apt 
To care to go that way. 


Just keep down Fretful Lane until 
You come to Sulky Stile, 

Where travelers often like to rest 
In silence for awhile. 


And then cross over Pouting Bridge, 
Where Don’t Care Brook flows dewn, 
And just a little way beyond 
You come to Grumbletown. 


From what I learn, this Grumbletown 
Is not a pleasant place; 

One never hears a cheerful word, 
Or sees a smiling face; 


The children there are badly spoiled 
And sure to fret and tease, 

And all the grown-up people, too, 
Seem cross and hard to please. 


The weather rarely is just right 
In this peculiar spot; 

Tis either raining all the time, 
Or else too cold or hot. 


The books are stupid as can be; 
The games are dull and old; 

There’s nothing new and nothing nice 
In Grumbletown, I’m told. 


. And so I’ve taken pains, my dears, 
The easiest road to show, 
That you may all be very sure 
You never, never go! —St. Nicholas. 


Help Bashful Children 
BY HILDA RICHMOND. 


If only more people could realize that 
bashfulness and extreme self consciousness 
in children are diseases to be carefully 
treated, a generation or two later a great 
deal of the timidity would be bred out of 
the boys and girls. The people who have 
never suffered from bashfulness cannot 
understand it,, and usually they apply 
the wrong means of getting rid of the 
trouble. From time unknown a great many 
have supposed that they could “laugh the 
child out of it,” the worst mistake anyone 
could commit against timid childhood, and 
it is only lately that fathers and mothers 
have set themselves to help the boys and 
girls. Sometimes the memory of an un- 
happy childhood will help in the case, for 
there are grown men and women who re- 
member with a sinking feeling even now, 
the experiences of their childhood when 
things about them seemed possessed of the 
Evil One, and they were continually get- 
ting into trouble. Very often the boy who 
is called careless and naughty is simply a 


bashful child, trying with might and main 
to appear at ease, per instructions from 
father, mother and a lot of other relatives. 

Perhaps the best way to help the bash- 
ful child is to ignore as much as possible 
his timidity. Resolutely determine to over- 
look blunders and “green” acts, for the 
sake of the poor suffering child, and you 
will take a long step forward in curing the 
disease. It is truly pitiful to see children 
in many homes nervously watching father 
and mother for fear of reproof, and so get- 
ting into all sorts of trouble, yet the pa- 
rents imagine it is their duty to do so in 
order to guard the child. The sharp word 
rises so quickly even to mother lips when 
an awkward move breaks or upsets some- 
thing, but if you can’ remember that the 
child is suffering a thousand times more 
than you are, with no vent for his feel- 
ings in a sharp word or a blow, you will 
speedily overcome the temptation to blame 
him. 

Guarding the child from other children is 
also a great factor in curing bashfulness. 
The bright, pretty, self possessed little ones 
quickly crowd the timid ones into the back 
ground, unless the careful mother prevents 
this. The timid one will be “swapping” 
tasks, unless watched, so that the bright 
ones will go before the public, and he will 
hide away, but it is no kindness to the child 
to permit this. Without saying why it 
must be done, the timid one should go on 
his own errands, take his share of the buy- 
ing at the stores—the little things chil- 
dren are entrusted with—answer the door 
bell, receive guests and never shirk a so- 
cial duty. Once you begin shielding him the 
disease grows, and once the other children 
are allowed to put heavy tasks upon him, 
while they take the light and easy ones, 
you put the cure far into the future. May- 
be the timid one would rather carry in all 
the wood and sweep the paths than go to 
a neighbor’s on an errand, but no matter. 
If he is to be cured of his disease he must 
take his full share of the home life. The 
bright children who delight to shirk will 
quickly take advantage, and there will be 
disorder in the home kingdom. 

Good clothes also help bashful children 
wonderfully, for the knowledge that a dress 
or suit fits well will carry a child over 
many an awkward situation. If anyone 
must wear ill fitting clothes let it be the 
bright, cheery, attractive child, who is able 
to be self possessed in spite of little disad- 
vantages. Take particular pains to have 
the timid one in well fitting garments with 
colors well chosen, and then in a private 
talk you can impress it upon the childish 
mind that something of the debt he owes 
his parents must be paid in an effort to be 
bright and polite. Try to interest the timid 
children in observing good clothes and try- 
ing to keep them dainty. It will not make 
them conceited, though it might have that 
effect on the butterfly members of the home. 
it must be remembered that no general rule 
can be laid down for all children, and while 
one must be held in in the way of think- 
ing much of fine feathers, others must be 
stimulated to want to dress up and go and 
be like other people. 

Simpler rewards, especially the word of 
praise, when a child has done well, or even 





if he has really tried and failed, help 
greatly. A word of commendation is very 
precious to any child, but like manna to 
the hungry soul of the poor, bashful little 
creature shrinking from public gaze. Com. 
mend ail you can, and never, never blame, 
if you want to see results. Over and over 
mothers by their painstaking work have 
helped their little ones over the painful 
period of likelihood into a brighter, better 
way of looking at life, and it can be done 
again. Blessing on the patient mother 
teachers who count no task too heavy, that 
will help relieve the timidity of their own 
boys and girls, or the children of their 
neighbors, for they are as truly doing mis- 
sionary work as the faithful men and wo- 
men laboring with benighted souls in for- 
eign lands. 


A Boy’s Resolve Kept 


Once there was a Danish boy named Tycho 
Brahe. When Tycho was about fourteen, a 
total eclipse of the sun was predicted for a 
certhin day and hour, and when he saw the 
sun seemingly blotted out at exactly the 
moment named in the almanac, he was se 
filled with astonishment and admiration that 
he determined to devote himself to the 
study of astronomy. 

This resolution he kept, and became such 
a famous astronomer that the King of Den- 
mark built him a fine observatory on the 
island of Hveen, between Denmark and Swe- 
den. He called it Uranienborg, or the City 
of the Heavens. Here for twenty-one years 
he carefully watched the stars and made 
many valuable observations which have been 
of great use to those who have come after 
him. 

His friend and pupil, John Kepler, was one 
of the greatest astronomers. The observa- 
tions which Tycho Brahe made, led John 
Kepler to make some of his most important 
discoveries. 

Did you know that there are more that 
three thousand stars that can be seen with- 
out a glass, and many more that can be seen 
with a telescope? Even in the early times 
men watched the stars carefully, studying 
their rising and setting and their motions 
across the sky. Travelers and sailors were 
guided by them across the trackless desert, 
and over the stormy seas. 


A Dog Hero 


Rover, a collie, of Elk City, Oregon, is the 
hero of a tale in which the dog’s almost hu- 
man intelligence saved his master’s life. James 
Parks, Rover’s master, became seriously ill 
several days ago, and could not leave his cabin 
in the mountains. Gradually his strength 
failed and he began to fear death was ap 
proaching. In his extremity, Parks called the 
collie and, tying a message asking for help, 
about its neck, told the animal to “go.” The 
dog finally reached the home of Parks’ broth- 
er, and, upon being admitted to the house by 
his yelping, attracted attention to the message 
about his neck. A physician made a hurried 
visit to Parks, whom he found in a dangerous 
condition. Parks will recover, however, 
thanks to his dog’s intelligence. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, MAY 8. 
Theme for the Day.—The Lord’s Day. 
Scripture—I was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day.—Rev. 1:10. 
And upon the first day of the week, when 
we were gathered together to break bread, 
Paul discoursed with them.—<Acts 20:7. 





Bright shadows of true rest; some shoots of 
bliss; 
Heaven once a week; 
The next world’s gladness prepossessed in 
this; 
A Day to seek 
Eternity in time; time’s bower; 
The narrow way; 
Transplanted paradise; God’s walking hour; 
The cool o’ the day; 
Creation’s jubilee; God’s parle with dust; 
Heaven here; man on those hills of myrrh, 
of flowers; 
Angels descending; the return of trust; 
A gleam of glory after six days’ showers. 
—Jeremy Taylor (“The Sabbath.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father, we accept with grati- 
tude this gift of a new week, ushered in by 
the day of rest. On this day our spirits 
take counsel with Thee, and we make a fresh 
start on our upward way. Let Thy Spirit 
come to more complete possession of our 
souls. May we not reserve any part of our 
being from His gracious sway. We would 
learn to make the Lord’s Day an ever more 
precious part of the week. Aid us to use 
its hours that we shall not miss the love 
lesson of the day, nor tear away the sanc- 
tities by which it is held in the regard of 
others. And may the message of the gospel 
be received by those who wait in the sanc- 
tuary. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


MONDAY, MAY o9. 

Theme for the Day.—The Joy of Living. 

Scripture—There is nothing better than 
that a man should rejoice in his works.— 
Eccl. 3:22. 

As a bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run 
his course.—Psa, 19:5. 





Whoever wakens on a day, 
Happy to know and be, 
To enjoy the air, to love his kind. 
To labor, to be free— 
Already his enraptured soul 
Lives in eternity. 
—Bliss Carmen (“The Twelfth Night Star.”) 





Prayer.—Gracious God, Thou art the 
source of life. The beautiful world is Thy 
handiwork, and all the universe is the work 
of Thy fingers. We rejoice in life, because 
it is Thy gift, and we thank Thee for all 
the blessings by which it is sustained. Help 
us to enter fully into the joy of life. May 
we find each day some fresh cause of satis- 
faction. May we never yield to the spirit of 
gloom, to dissatisfaction or ill-will. Help us 
to be obedient to the good and wholesome 
laws of life, and thus may we be at peace 
with all the world and with Thee. Pardon 
our unthankfulness, and lead us into more 
fruitful lives. For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 10. 
Theme for the Day.—Sufficient Strength. 
_ Scripture—And he said unto me, My grace 
18 sufficient for thee: for my power is made 
perfect in weakness.—II. Cor. 12:9. 


Somehow strength lasted through the day, 
Hope joined with courage in the way; 
The feet still kept the uphill road, 
The shoulders did not drop their load, 
An unseen power sustained the heart 
When flesh and will failed in their part, 

While God gave light 

By day and night, 
And also grace to bear the smart. 

For this give thanks. 

—Anonymous. 





: Prayer.—Father of mercies, we confess 
our sin and our lack of faith in Thee. We 
have gone aside into profitless ways, and we 
have hewn for ourselves cisterns that would 
not hold water. We thank Thee for Thy 
patience in bearing with our shortcomings. 
Help us, we pray Thee, to realize more fully 
the resources we have in Thy love and faith- 
fulness. We make our tasks far too hard 
when we forget all Thou art to us and to all 
Thy children. May we content ourselves 
with our daily supply of food and strength, 
knowing that Thy grace is sufficient for our 
need, and that Thy love never fails. Lead us 
safely through all the way of life, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11. 

Theme for the Day.—The Garden of the 
Soul. 

Scripture.—My beloved is gone to his gar- 
den, to the beds of spices, to feed in the 
gardens and to gather lilies. 

I went down into the garden of nuts to 
see the green plants of the valley, to see 
whether the vine budded.—Song of Songs 
6:2,11. 





My mind to me a garden seems, 
Where I can walk at will, 
In Arcady, the land of dreams, 
Where all the world is still; 
Where purple clematis hangs low, 
Around a rose-wreathed portico, 
And on the hedge of golden glow 
The light from cloudland streams. 
—Marie Hemstreet (“In an Old-fashioned 
Garden. ) 





Prayer.—Dear Father, Thou didst walk in 
the garden in the coo: of the day to bring 
Thy message of warning and love to man. 
And evermore Thou comest to us in the 
beautiful visions and voices of nature, and 
speakest to us Thy will. Help us to under- 
stand the wealth Thou hast committed to us 
in the rare fruits and flowers that may 
bloom in the gardens of our souls. May we 
spare no effort in their care, even as we 
labor for material good. Come and counsel 
us in the high tillage of our lives. And may 
the income at the last be for our enrichment 
and Thy approval. Amen. 


THURSDAY, MAY 12. 

Theme for the Day.—The Hearthstone. 

Scripture—And there was fire on the 
hearth burning before him.—Jer. 36:22. 

While I was musing the fire burned.—Psa. 
39:3. 

The children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire-—Jer. 7:18. 





Each man’s chimney is hig Golden milestone. 
Is the central point from which he measures 
Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around 
him. 
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Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion 
Nor the march of the encroaching city 
Drives in exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 
—Longfellow (“The Golden Milestone.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father, we thank Thee for 
our home. It is the joy of every day to us 
that Thou hast set us in a circle of loving 
souls whose lives we can influence, and whose 
purposes we can share. Bless the little chil- 
dren, the youth, the men and women of ma- 
turer life, and those who go down to the 
great deep. Bind us together in unity and 
helpfulness. May no ungentle word or un- 
generous ambition creep in to mar the seren- 
ity of this good place. And may we all so 
shape our lives that hereafter we may renew 
our family circle and the Father’s home. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


FRIDAY, MAY 13. 

Theme for the Day.—The Blessing of Lit 
tle Children. 

Scripture—But Jesus said, Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me: for to such ,belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven.—Matt. 19:14. 





The little ones before the font 
He clasps within His arms to bless; 
As long ago, so still His wont 
On them to lay peculiar stress. 
Besides, of such His kingdom is; 
Him they betray not with a kiss. 
—John Hake (“Old Souls to Mend.’ 





Prayer.—Father of all souls, Thou guar- 
dian of Thy children, we adore Thee for the 
tender care Thou hast bestowed upon us, 
and upon all who call Thee Father. We 
praise Thee for those gifts of Thine that 
have enriched our homes, the little children 
committed for a time to our guidance, that 
thus they may be prepared for the immortal 
life. Forbid, our Father, that we should neg- 
lect or slight such responsibilities as come 
to us in the training of the young. We 
bring their souls to Thee, Thou lover of all, 
that they may be safeguarded, nurtured and 
disciplined into beauty of soul, and love of 
the best. We ask Thy help in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


SATURDAY, MAY 14. 

Theme for the Day.—True Manhood. 

Scripture—That he might make thee know 
that man doth not live by bread only, but 
by everything that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of Jehovah doth man live.—Deut. 
8:3. 

I will make a man more rare than fine 
gold, even a man than the pure of gold of 
Ophir.—Isa. 13:12. 

And a man shall be as a hiding place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest, as 
streams of water in a dry place, as the 
shade of a great rock in a weary land.—Isa. 
32:2. 





High thoughts and amiable words and court- 
liness, 
And the desire of fame, and love of truth, 
And all that makes a man. 
—Tennyson (“Guinevere.”) 





Prayer.—Gracious God, we acknowledge 
Thy power and we rejoice in Thy love. Thou’ 
hast made men in Thy image, and though 
too often it is defaced by selfishness and 
brought low by sin, yet in the life and mes- 
sage of our Saviour we see all that human- 
ity was intended to be, and we grow eager 
to realize in our own lives something of the 
nobility and glory of the true sons of God. 
May no ambition lower than the best allure 
us, but may we seek to be perfect, even 
as our Lord, in whose name we pray. Amen. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


Deepening Opposition* 


There are ha well marked periods in 
the ministry of Jesus They are not definite 
us to the r length, but they form a ck urly 
levelopit series of experiences in which the 
it le of the nation passed through the 
three phases of indilTeren levotéon and hos 
tility The first these p vls was passe l 


urgety Judea ind was contemporary 
wit ~epul ’ lohn | Raptist 
mn ! } No meh i 
tere vas tat rit nparison 
with J ! mi trv was 
ul 1 i The impris nen 
Johr t e his ret il from Judea to Ga 
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i ‘ ’ th \ | 1 ‘ ‘ 
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tragedy and triumy le 
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tl l 1 of Jesu pul pl nly 
‘ lent th | nt s 1\ I healin 
( 1 blind and nb ma whose affliction 
wa iscribed ft leme , possession, was 
the | lar 1 und inquiry 
is té wheth | ‘ not the so 
Da l, the expected Mes h, th King for 
whose advent the nation had been waiting 
not of their order, the Pharisees spread the 


report that Jesus’ works of power in curing 
disease and casting out demons were the 
result of a compact between himself and 
“the prince of the demons.” The name Bee! 
zebub or Beelzebul, was probably that of 

local divinity of a Philistine region in earlier 
times It. had obtained local significan 
as one of the popular titles of Satan or sqgme 
evil spirit. 

lesus pointed out the inconsistency ot their 
charge in two ways First, by showing that 
if it were true, Satan would be foolishly per 
mitting the overthrow of his own power for 
a price; and secondly, that the popular trade 
of exorcism, or demon expulsion, was prac- 
ticed by many Jews and yet they never 
imagined it to be an unholy calling. It was 
impossible to suppose that Satan was foolish 
enough to divide his forces to his own de 
struction. The only way to overcome and 
spoil the strong man is to meet all his power 
with definite and persistent opposition. No 
compromise is ever possible if victory is to 
be obtained. Therefore, any such charge as 
that Jesus was in league with evil was un- 
founded and unconvincing. 

Then followed the great utterance regard- 
ing the sin against the Holy Spirit. Much 
attention had been given to this subject, and 
many fantastic theories have been con- 
structed regarding its nature. Often it has 
been spoken of as “the unpardonable sin.” 
But Jesus did not so describe it, nor did he 
Sunday-school Lesson for 
May 15, 1910. Growing Hatred to Jesus. 
Matt. 12:22, 38-42. Golden Text: “He that 
is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” 
Matt. 12:30. Memory verse, 41. 


*International 


give us warrant for believing that any sin 
in and of itself is “ unpardonable.” Sin is 
unpardoned as long as it is ioved and prac- 
ticed, but to call it unpardonable is to imply 
that there are limits to the merey of God 
and the grace of the gospel. The unpardoned 
sin of refusal to accept the testimony of the 
divine Spirit in reference to Jesus is the 
theme of this paragraph. The Jews had ac 
used him of a compact with the powers of 
evil his was as much as to say that hie 
gracious works and his loving message, both 


of which he attributed to the Spirit of God 


within him, were of unholy origin and for 
elfish ind demonic purp ses rruly a man 
who took this view of Jesus’ work was be 
vond ft boundary of the divin fellowship, 
and would so continue as long as he held 
such di ed opinions or permitted himself 
h unholy ntiments The Sin against 
t Hol Spirit is the sin of rejecting the 
love of Christ, and this sin has no pardon 
long as it endures, either in this world 
' ther 
In the closing verses of the lesson there 
presented the familiar scene of a demand 


for miraculous work on the part of Jesus, 
to gratify the curiosity or to permit the 


criticism of the seribes and Pharisees. Jesus 


turned upon them almost fiercely with the 
rebuke that it was characteristic o 
group, selfisHy fleshly and narrow-minded, to 
demand the lowest order of evidence, and 
then to quibble as to whether even that was 
to be taken seriously. He was not minded 
to work signs for such men. With weari- 


such a 


ness and indignation he always turned away 
from that order of insistence. He told them 
that for such men as themselves the sign 
of the prophet Jonah was sufficient. for that 
prophet had preached to a heathen city and 
it had repented at his words, but they had 
been listening to a far greater than Jonah 
for weeks, and were no nearer obedience to 
his message than at the first. 

The parallel passage, Luke 11:29-32, seems 
to give the remark of Christ in its original 


order and setting Here no reference is 
made to the miraculous deliverance of Jonah 
from the great fish. and many recent com 
mentators have suggested that verse 40. 
which so definitely interprets th irrent of 
Jesus’ thought by the intrusion of wholly 
irrelevant incident from the ran of 
Jonah. i ec‘ually a later addition, which 
mav nevertheless have formed some part o 


a discourse of Jesus uttered at another time 
But the point of the rebuke to the Pharisees 
lav in the fact that thev had fa 1 to re 
ceive testimony far more convincing than 
that presented by the prophet to the men of 
Nineveh, or by Solomon to the Queen of 
Sheba, both of which had resulted in faith. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 
By W. D. Endres 


Christ’s Verilies. John 6:26, 


32, 47, 53- 
The verilies of which Jesus makes use in 


Topic May 15: 


this lesson were the current emphatic forms 
employed by the speakers and teachers of 
his day. The single word originally was a 
verbal adjective meaning “firm.” and was 
used metaphorically, as meaning faithful. 
Later it came into use as an adverb when 
it was employed to assert or confirm some- 
thing. “Surely,” “of truth,” “truly” are the 
equivalents which we may employ. The 
repetition of the word as employed by the 
Saviour at the beginning of the discovrse 
has the force of the superlative and may 
be very well rendered as “most assuredly.” 
Since Jesus made rare use of adject*ves, 
emphatic and extravagant forms of expres- 
sion, we can witnout question study with 
profit the truth which he sought thus to em- 
What then are the things upon 
Jesus 


phasize. 
which he placed so much emphasis? 
had been preaching and healing near the 
Sea of Galilee. The Jews not only had not 
given heed to what he was preaching, but 
they were finding fault for his ministry of 
healing on the Sabbath day. A great throng 
of the common people had followed him to 
the other side of the sea because of his 
power to heal them. They were without 
bread and he fed them from the five barley 
loaves and two fishes. They were in a mo- 
ment swept off their feet as in their ex- 
travagant imagination they dreamed of the 
glories of a kingdom with such a king. They 
would make him such at once, even by force. 
Jesus escaped the multitude and withdrew 
into the mountain knowing full well that 


ymprehended him. Though 
a while, they searched 
As he looked upon 


they in no sensi 
he eluded them for 
him out the next day 
them his task seemed hopeless. His appeal 
to the soul had gone unheeded. Indeed his 
power to heal and relieve them from suffer- 
ing were not the uppermost things in their 
minds. Jesus says, “Most assuredly, you 
seek me not because ye saw signs, but be- 
cause ye ate of the loaves and were filled.” 
Physical existence was their only concern. 
Food supply, the loaves and fishes, gain, ac- 
cumulation, how familiar, how modern it 18 
this struggle for the things that perish with 
Such was his discernment of 


passing days! 
theirs and ours. 


need of the human heart 

Jesus then again called upon them to seek 
that imperishable food which gives eternal 
life. It is the call to the higher life -the 
life of the soul which never perishes. The 
soul that can sympathize, and serve, forgive 
and endure, suffer long and be kind, control 
the life, making the body serve its lofty 
purposes can never be lost. The silent cur- 
rents of its influence can never cease. its 
benedictions will ever fall upon those who 
come within its radius. To this Jesus called 
his hearers then, his disciples and readers 
now. 

To those who made inquiry of him he 
offered himself. “Most assuredly,” he says, 
“he that believeth hath eternal life. I 7- 
the bread of life.’ Jesus holds that in him 
is the solution of the true life and calls all 
man unto him. What does he mean by it? 
Simply this, to let the principles which gov 
erned in his life control in ours. The forms 
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which were predominant there and therefore 
must be in ours were justice, and kindness, 
mercy and patience, service and love, in a 
righteousness. Not only that these 
things which we ought to do, but 


word 
are got rd 
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these are the things which will bring us into 
the kingdom of heaven, and without them 
there is no entrance. This was Jesus’ way. 
He also says no man cometh to the father 
except by him. 


Our Church Men 


By John Ray Ewers 


A Brotherhood Ritual 


At the Columbia City, Indiana, Presby- 
terian church, the s3rotherhood recruits 
church attendance by means of cards 


of invitation personally presented to strang- 
ers. Brotherhood meetings are conducted by 
the aid of a bit of printed ritual which, to 
say the least, is unique and suggestive enough 
to merit reproduction here: 
BROTHERHOOD. 
I.—Opening Order. 

President—Brothers, by the tavor of God 
we are again asembled in regular session to 
promote the interests of our worthy frater 
nity. Officers and brothers, assist me in 
opening our chapter. 

Vice President—Worthy President, the of 
ficers and brothers of our chapter await 
your pleasure and will obey your commands. 

Response by All—We will endeavor so 
to do. 

President Chaplain, 
your duties at this time? 

Chaplain—As our lives have been spared 
to enjoy another assembly, it is my duty to 
thank God for the same; to seek his guid- 
ance for our deliberetions, and to lead the 
brothers in their devotions to the Most High 
God. 

Let us read from the ritual of our ancient 
brethren: 

Chaplain 
tabernacle ? 

Response—Who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill ? 

C.—He that walketh uprightly and work- 
eth righteousness. 

R.—And speaketh truth in his heart. 

C.—He that slandereth not with his tongue. 

2.—Nor doeth evil to his friend or neigh- 
bor. 

C.—He 
heart. 

R.—He that helpeth the widow and the 
fatherless. 

C.—He that doeth these things. 

R.—Shall never be put to shame. 
Chaplain—-Let us pray unto the Father of 
mankind. 

(Moment of silent devotion by all.) 

Prayer by All—Creator of the Universe 
and Parent of our race, behold us at thy foot 
stool, and extend thy hand of blessing upon 
thy children. Accept our thanks and guide 
our counsels, consider our desires and assist 
our intentions. Grant us a friendly and use- 
ful manner of life, that we may bear each 
other’s burdens, and thus fulfill the law of 
Christ. Unite us in the brotherhood of man, 
im the house of our pilgrimage, and join us 
at length with all our brethren in the house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
Amen! 


Brother what are 


Lord, who shall sojourn in thy 


that hath clean hands and a pure 


Chaplain—When we pray unto thee, O God, 
hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling place, and 
when thou hearest, 

Response—Forgive. 

Chaplain—Let our prayers be set before 


1. Who is on the Iord’s side? 
Who will serve the King? 
Who will be his helpers, 
* Other lives to bring? 
Who will leave the world’s side? 
Who will face the foe? 
Who is on the Lord’s side * 
Who for him will go? 
By thy call of mercy, 
By thy grace divine, 
We are on the Lord’s side- 
Savior, we are thine. 


2. Jesus, thou hast brought us, 
Not with gold or gem; 
jut with thy own life blood, 
For thy diadem. 

With thy blessing filling 
Each who comes to thee 
Thou hast made us willing, 
Thou hast made us free. 
By thy grand redemption, 

By thy grace divine. 
We are on the Lord’s side 

Savior, we are thine. 
II—Business Order. 

President—Brothers, what is the object of 
our fraternity. 

Response—The promotion o: religion and 
morality and the cultivation of literary and 
social fellowship. 

President—The chapter is open for the 
same. We will proceed to the regular order 
of business. 

1. Reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting. 

2. Report of treasurer. 

3. Report of permanent committees: Pro- 
gram, music, finance, entertainment, member- 
ship. 

4. Election of members. 

». Introduction of new members. 
6. Report of special committees. 
- Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

9. Any sick brother or newcomer to be vis- 
ited ? 

10. Election of officers. 

11. Good of the order: Address, program, 
discussion, crititism, suggestions, remarks. 
IlI—Closing Order. 
President—Brothers, I thank you for your 
presence at this session. The labor of the 








thee as incense and the lifting up of our 
hands as the evening sacrifice. 

Response—Amen! 

Chaplain—Come, let us sing unto the Lora 
with joyful voice: 

Song—“Who Is on the Lord’s Side?” Tune, 
“Armageddon.” 
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assembly is now ended; the records are 
closed, and we may separate if all is well. 
Officers and brothers, have we been mindful 
of the principles of our fraternity? 

Vice President—Worthy President, we have 
been mindful of the principles of our fra- 
ternity and all is well. 

Secretary-Treasurer—All is well. 

Chaplain—All is well. 

President—Then let us part as brethren. 

(Members form circle about altar. Officers 
form St. Andrew’s Cross.) 

President—Let us not be weary in well- 
doing for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not. 

Vice President—Be kindly 
to another in brotherly love. 


affectioned one 


Secretary-Treasurer—Let no false commu- 
nication proceed out from your mouth. 

Chaplain—Walk in 
that are without. 

Response by All—As we have therefore op- 


wisdom toward them 


portunity, let us do good unto all men. 
Chaplain—Honor all men, love the brother- 
hood, fear God, honor the King. 

Song, “America.” 
“My country, ’tis of 
liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 

pilgrim’s pride, 


‘ 


thee, sweet land of 


land of the 


From every mountain side, let freedom 
ring.” 


President—I now declare Columbia Chap- 
ter of the Presbyterian Brotherhood closed in 
due form, until again convened in regular 
assembly. Amen! 


The South Lawrence Brother- 


hood, Wichita, Kansas 


By Charles S. Voorhees, President L. B. D. C. 
No. 255. 

Our first meeting was held on October 3, 
1909. Only a dozen men responded. The 
first thing we did was to organize a “Chris- 
tian Men’s Club,” and our membership im- 
mediately jumped from ten to thirty-four 
members. On the following Sunday, our 
pastor being absent, the men of the Brother- 
hood had charge of the regular 
We started meeting every Sunday afternoon 
as we found so much to do that we simply 
could not miss a Sunday. Our membership 
has steadily increased until now it includes 
all of the leading men of the church. Fol- 
lowing the Centennial we held an “Echo” 
srotherhood meeting with Brother Roth as 
speaker of the day. We next gave a Brother- 
hood banquet which was followed by a mu- 
sicale, both of which were successes in every 
way. November 14 was “Men’s Day” at our 
church and the men had charge of the meet- 
ing. Full chorus and speakers from within 
the Brotherhood. In one of our meetings 
we decided that we keeping God’s 
house and that when anyone called at our 


services. 


were 
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home we would have men at the door to 
meet them, especially strangers, and make 
them feel at home. [If a friend calls at 
our own personal home we do not sit still 
and let him come into the house and find 
a seat and not speak to him. But is one 
home entitled to any less consideration than 
the other? 

In January we again took charge of the 
church the our pas- 
tor. We had a carefully arranged program 
and gave the seven Bible “Musts” by seven 
Brotherhood men, which has been previously 
Men 


followed 


services in absence of 


mentioned in Christian 

In February we the World-wide 
mission program as arranged in Christian 
Mn. For speaker we had a man who had 
just completed a trip around the world. We 


also held the “Volunteer Service,” and two 
of our men volunteered for the ministry. 
One of our Brotherhood volunteers hesitated 
for financial reasons, but our “Comrades of 
Paul Fund” which we will raise and pass 
through the General Brotherhood, has given 
him assurance of a safe passage and he 


He says he hardly expects to draw 
it is an assurance to know 


will 
on this fund, but 
that he can in case of necessity. 
When our Brotherhood 
tible-school of 


vo. 


was first organized 
135 to 150. We 
more than fifteen. 
men 
and the 
attendance kept 


we had a 
had a men’s 
On February 


class of neve 
13, we had 
in the Brotherhood Class 
Bible-school, and the 
up every Sunday since. Last Sunday we had 
fifty the Brotherhood Class and had 
our pictures taken. Total in the Bible-school 


twenty-five 
300 in 


has 


men in 


last Sunday was 519. Last year we gave 
for foreign missions about $65. This year 
we were apportioned $100. Some of the old- 
timers shook their heads and said, “We 
couldn’t raise it.” At last accounts we had 
raised $145, which is more than twice as 


much at last year. Somehow we just can- 
not account for all this. It that the 
men woke up and everybody got suddenly 
busy, and now we haven't room enough and 
will have to build a and larger church. 
We are all saying, “Rah! for the Brother- 


hood!” 


seems 


new 


Covington, Kentucky 


Charles R. Hudson of Frankfort, assisted 
me in a twelve days’ meeting ending March 
27, during which.there were twenty-six addi- 
tions. The meeting gained a hold upon the 
men of our church and vicinity as no other 
has done. The number of additions in no 
wise indicates the value of this meeting to 
our church. Mr. Hudson reached and main- 
tained a standard unsurpassed by any evan- 
gelist I have heard. The condition of the 
work at Fourth street is wholesome and 
encouraging. We are contending with the 
hindrances too common to the down-town 
churches everywhere, but are accomplishing 
a work quite necessary to the welfare of 
the city and valuable in the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

I have been the minister of this church 
five and a half years, during which I have 
seen one or more changes in every Protestant 
pulpit in the city, save one. 

Milo Atkinson closes his work at the Fifth 
Street Church next month. The Disciples of 
Christ here and all other Christian people 
give him up with deep regret. He is a strong 
preacher, a splendid man and a factor in 
the civic life of our city, with which the self- 
have been forced to reckon. We 
hope to see him located soon in a place of 
equal usefulness and one with more con- 
genial @limatic conditions than this. 

The Central Church, though without a min- 
ister, continues to grow and will soon begin 
work on their new building. The ministers 
of other congregations have supplied the 
pulpit of this young church on Sunday after- 
noon since last November 


seeking 


Joserpn W. Hacrn. 
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In General 


The Horrors of Socialism, 

The socialist mayor of Milwaukee has 
made an announcement that is very shock- 
ing and little short of revolutionary. It is 
to the effect that hereafter employes in the 
city hall will be required to put in eight 
hours of work each day. Heretofore, he 
says, they have been doing about six hours’ 
work, not neglecting, however, to draw pay 
for eight hours. Now is the time for the 
Milwaukee city hall employes to get to- 
gether and firmly protest against this en- 
croachment upon their personal liberty. 


A Concrete House for $1,200. 

Some months ago announcement was 
made that an architect in Washington con- 
tends that a sanitary six-room dwelling- 
house can be built of concrete for $1,200. The 
announcement aroused a good deal of skep- 
tical comment, and not a few have expressed 
a desire to be “shown.” The architect, Mil- 
ton Dana slorrill, maintains that he is right, 
but says some of the conditions have been 
overlooked or ignored. The result can be 
accomplished, he says, if twenty or more 
such houses are constructed by the same 
contractor at the same time. Duplication 
would -be the secret of the low cost. 


Tobacco in the United States. 

It is nothing to be particularly proud of, 
but the United States leads the world in 
the production of tobacco. In 1907, it pro- 
duced 711,000,000 pounds, and in 1908, 718,- 
000,000 pounds, valued at $74,000,000, Brit- 


ish India comes next, with 450,000,000 
pounds in 1907. The total product of the 
world for that year was 2,333,107,000 


pounds, of which the United States supplied 
almost one-third. The people of the dark 
ages had one advantage at least over the 
moderns; they knew nothing about tobacco. 





A Convention Age. 

world has had a stone age, an iron 
bronze age, and several] other kinds 
of ages, in its history, and perhaps it might 
not be amiss to call the present the con- 
vention age. People get together and confer 
on all manner of subjects, and no question 
has any standing until it is backed up by an 
organization which meets occasionally in its 
interest. This year the conventions seem 
to be thicker than ever. They are so num- 
erous as to be in danger of bumping into one 
another—in fact, they sometimes do this. 
For instance, the following meetings are 
announced for the near future, ana the list 
does not include a host of state, district, 
county and city meetings that are of local in- 
terest only: 

National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, St. Louis, May 19-26. 

National Conference of 
St. Louis, May 17-19. 

National Conference of Settlement Work- 
ers, at St, Louis during meeting of Na- 
tional Charities. 

Child Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare Work, at Worcester, Mass., June 28 to 
July 2. 

National Conference on City Planning, at 
tochester, N. Y., May 2-4. 

National Negro Conference, at New York, 
May 12-14. 

International Congress for Study of Dis- 
eases of Occupation, at Brussels, Belgium, 
Sept. 10-14. 

National Association for Study of Epi- 
lepsy, at Baltimore, May 7. 

American Peace Society, at 
Conn., May 11, 


T he 


age, a 


Jewish Charities, 


Hartford, 
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American Sanitary Society, at St. Louis, 
June 6, 

The above, it will be observed, relate 
mostly to public health and welfare. There 
are countless conventions on religious, edu- 
cational and other subjects. But this is not 
a directory. 


Child Labor in New Jersey. 

After July 4, 1910, no child under 14, and 
after July 4, 1911, no child under 15, 
be employed at night work in the stace of 
New Jersey. This affects nearly all the manu- 
facturing industries of the state, but the law 
is known as the “glass house bill,” from the 
fact that no opposition to it has ever ap- 
peared except from the glass manufacturers. 
Similar legislation is now being sought in 
three other important glass manufacturing 
states—Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Indiana. The glass manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania have oeen threatening to move over 
into New Jersey in case their own state 
should enact such a law. They will now have 
to substitute some other state in their threat. 


A Faithful Negro Officer. 

The collector of internal revenue Atlanta, 
Georgia, is a negro. He has held the office 
thirteen years. No complaint has been en- 
tered against him by treasury officials. The 
total collections in that district for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, were $279,218.43. 
When he applied to President McKinley 
for the office he was endorsed by many of 
the leading business men of Atlanta and also 
by the labor leaders. His present chief 
deputy is the father-in-law of the well known 
editor, Henry W. Grady, and his office force 
is largely made up of Southern white people. 
He now has on file the names and addresses 
of more than 1,000 other Southern whites 
who want jobs under him. There are race 
troubles in the South, but not in the internal 
revenue collector’s office at Atlanta. 


A Great Pardoner. 

Governor Patterson of Tennessee, who re- 
cently attained a fresh supply of notoriety 
by his precipitate pardoning of one of the 
murderers of Senator Carmack, has hada great 
deal of experience in issuing pardons. He 
was inaugurated Governor, January 1, 1909, 
and in the sixteen months since then he has 
pardoned 956 prisoners, or whom 152 had 
been convicted of murder. What a record— 
and what a Governor! 


Commendable Evasion of Law. 

Corporations are said to have no souls, but 
sometimes the individuals forming a firm or 
corporation are found to possess humane feel- 
ings and a sense of justice and right. A case 
of this kind came to the surface during the 
past week, Last December, Caleb Chase, of 
the firm of Chase & Sanborn, dealers in coffee, 
ete., died, leaving a will in which he be- 
queathed $200 to each employe of the firm. 
The headquarters of the firm are in Boston, 
and the paragraph of the will carrying the 
legacy referred to these beneficiaries as the 
employes of “Chase & Sanborn, Boston.” Be- 
cause of that phrase the will was attacked in 
the courts of Massachusetts, and the stace 
supreme court has ruled that only employes 
of the firm living in Boston are entitled to 
the legacy. But ninety-seven employes live 
elsewhere, eighty-three of them in Chicago, 
and this ruling cut them out entirely. So 
when the court decision became known the 
surviving partners got together and privately 
subscribed enough money to carry out what 
they felt “morally certain” was the intent 
ot Mr. Chase, to treat au employes alike. 
As it required $19,400, each of the nine 
partners, provided they are equal owners, 
must have contributed over $2,100. This 18 
one commendable way of evading the law. 
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—The May offering—was 
Sunday? 

—The Home has right of way during this 
month. 

—Dr. Herbert L. Willett, spent a week in 
Des Moines, delivering a series of lectures 
on the Life of Christ, in the Central Church. 


—Many of the preachers of the churches of 
the Disciples are preparing to spend the 
summer in Europe. Not a few of them are 
sent by their churches. 


—The growing interest is the graded work 
for the Sunday-school is seen in the un- 
expected number of orders exhausting the 
supply of Bethany Graded Lessons for the 
present quarter. But we will be prepared 
to furnish them for the summer quarter, 
which begins July 1. 


L. D. Crandall, Niantic, Ill., has accepted a 
call to the Central Church, Texarkana, Ark. 


John G. Slater is getting into the work at 
Minneapolis and writes that he is enjoying 
the fellowship. 

Elmer W. Cole, Huntington, Ind., ob- 
served Tuberculosis Sunday with appropriate 
sermon. 

F. A. Sword, evangelist, is assisting in a 
meeting at Ellsworth, Ill., where he began 
May 1. 

Hugh McLellan, for ten years pastor at 
Richmond, Ky., has accepted a call to the 
Central Church, San Antonio, Tex. 

N. S. Robertson, pastor at Brunswick, Mo., 
writes that there is a fine opportunity for 
a dentist in taat town. 

Miss Florence Mills, Droghan, India, is in 
Colorado, and spoke at the Central Church, 
Denver, Monday afternoon, April 25. 


John Ray Ewers, pastor of the East End 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., and Mrs. Ewers will 
spend the coming summer in Europe. 


A. C. Smither, Los Angeles, California, has 
been in a meeting at Whittier, Cal., where 
W. H. Martin ministers. 


Z. E. Bates, Atchison, Kans., has been in- 
vited to preach the baccalaureate sermon 
for the high school this year. 


The church at Red Bluff, Cal., is likely to 
lose its pastor L. O. Ferguson, who has been 
extended a call by the church at Petaluma. 


Dean F. O. Norton of Drake University, 
Des Moines, spent a few days in Chicago last 
week, and while here attended the Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention. 


J. W. Webb, Modesto, Cal., was elected 
director in the Children’s Home Society, dur- 
ing the recent convention of this association 
in Los Angeles. 


I. J. Cahill, Dayton, Ohio, representing the 
American Christian Missionary Society, spoke 
at Peoria, Ill., in the morning and in Gales- 
burg the evening of April 24. 


W. F. Turner, pastor Central Church, Peo- 
ria, Til, has been granted a brief vacation 
that he may rest and be refreshed for the 
work of this spring and summer. 


The annual convention of the Marion (Ind.) 
County Sunday-school Association, was held 
in the Christian Church, Marion, Ind., Sun- 
day afternoon, April 24. 

Last 
Ill., 


Sunday the little church at Cairo, 
went into its new building. They be- 


gin life in the new church with an evangelis- 
tic meeting. 
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E. B. Barnes, Grand Rapids, Mich., recently 
took a little time off from his growing work 
for a rest in the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky. 

A number of men from the First Church, 
Springfield, Ill., were in attendance upon the 
National Missionary Congress, Chicago, this 
week. 

At Atlas, Ill., a church has just been or- 
ganized at the close of a meeting held by 
Joel Brown of Des Moines. There is now 
in hand $1,400 for a new building. 


C.'S. O. Humbert, secretary of the Eugene 
Bible-school, is traveling through Idaho in 
the interest of the school and everywhere 
finds a hearty welcome. 


William Ross Lloyd is available for a 
meeting or two during the months of May 
and June. His address is 419 W. Sixtn 
street, Lexington, Ky. 

The work on the new building at Macomb, 
Ill., is being pushed with all possible speed. 
It is estimated that the building will be 
ready for use the first of July. 


The church at Anderson, Ind., extended a 
call to J. E. Davis of Beatrice, Neb., to suc- 
ceed T. W. Grafton; but the Beatrice Church 
is unwilling to allow Mr. Davis to leave them. 


H. O. Breeden is scheduled for a meeting 
at Carthage, Mo., to begin May 8. This will 
mark the completion of the $40,000 church 
just erected by this congregation where D. 
W. Moore is the minister. 


The church at Centralia, Mo., under the 
leadership of R. B. Helser, has decided to 
erect a new building to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $18,000. The membership of the 
church is about 500. 


B. F. Clay, of Idaho, who is sojourning for 
a short time at Lexington, Ky., went out 
among a few friends during the month of 
March and secured $1,385 to help secure a 
school building in Shanghai, China. 


The World’s Sunday-school Convention 
meets in Washington, D.C., this month. It 
is a great opportunity for the Sunday-school 
workers of the Disciples to gather inspira- 
tion for improved work. 

L. R. Hotaling is moving aggressively for- 
ward in the work at Tuscola, IIl., he is now 
leading in a plan to have a union meeting 
of all the churches of the city in the near 
future. 


Joseph C. Todd, pastor, and James Peak, 
represented the Kirkwood Ave. Church, 
Bloomington, Ind., at the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary concluding convention in Chicago, May 
3-6. 


The new church building at Arling- 
ton, Indiana, where E. S. Conner ministers, 
was dedicated May 1. F. M. Rains, had 
charge of the service. The cost of the build- 
ing is $15,000.00. 


The Indiana State Missionary Convention 
meets with the church at Anderson, May 16- 
19. Lodging and breakfast will be furnished 
free to all who send in their names by the 
thirteenth of the month. 


J. M. Kersey, pastor First Church, Omaha, 
Neb., recently gave a dinner to the official 
board of his church. During the evening the 
board gave him an open face gold watch as 
a token of the esteem in which he is held. 


A baseball team has been organized in the 
Sunday-school of the Memorial Church, Chi- 
cago, and registered in the Cook County 
Bible-school Athletic Association. The boys 
will play under the name “The Memorials.” 


There are now 329 names on the roll of 
the Sunday-school of the church at Liberty, 
Mo. Dr. Paul Wakefield, who is the newly 
appointed Living-link of the church was 
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present at the church and Sunday-school 
service, April 24. 

D. H. Bradbury, after two years’ service at 
Pompey, N. Y., has accepted a call to Throop- 
ville, N. Y., where he can much more con- 
veniently carry forward the work while pur- 
suing his studies in Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary. Mr, Bradbury will live in Auburn. 


Dr. Drummond, Harda, C. P., India, writes 
that the bubonic plague has broken out in 
Harda, and it hinders the work somewhat. 
Two of the primary schools have been closed 
on account of the plague. Otherwise, the 
work is going on about as usual. 


The Men’s League of the Memorial Church, 
Chicago, have invited E. A. Henry of the 
University of Chicago to deliver a lecture in 
the church the latter part of May. Mr. 
Henry’s lecture will have to do with his 
travels in Palestine. 


Stephen J. Corey, of the Foreign Society 
gave an address on “Victcries of the Century 
in the Foreign Field” in the Jefferson Street 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., recently. Mr. Corey 
stirs up great enthusiasm for the missionary 
cause wherever he goes. 


T. M. Wiles, Anderson, Ind., sends word 
of the death of one of the strong representa- 
tive men of that church, Solomon H. James, 
who died at the age of fifty-eight. The 
funeral service was held in the church, con- 
ducted by Mr. Wiles. 


The Central Church, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
will receive $4,000 according to the will 
o. Mrs. Laura Halbert, a faithful member of 
the church who has just died at the age of 
sixty-nine. This enthusiastic church will be 
able to make wise use of this fine bequest. 


William Bruce Leffingwell, delivered his 
great lecture, “The Yosemite Valley” at the 
Memorial Church, Chicago, April 28. The 
lecture was illustrated and the seats free. 
An offering was taken for the benefit of the 
organ fund of the Baptist hospital. 


T. B. Knowles, Cleveland, Ohio, preached 
in the First Church, San Francisco, on a 
recent Sunday, while in that city attending 
the wedding of his son Ralph C. Knowles, 


to Miss Eva M. Gamble. Both of these 
young people are members of the First 
Church. 


John T. Brown, Louisville, Ky., and Le- 
Roy M. St. John, Terre Haute, Ind., have 
united their forces to form an evangelistic 
team. Mr. Brown has recently taken a trip 
to Palestine, and will in addition to his 
preaching deliver lectures on his travels 
where they are desired. 


Guy Walter Sarvis, University of Chicago, 
recently appointed missionary to China under 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 
preached in the First Church, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the first Sunday in May. Claire L. 
Waite has just closed his work with this 
church. 


Prof. Sherman Kirk, Drake University, 
preached in the Second Church, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin the first Sunday in May. Prof. 
Kirk guided this young and vigorous church 
in the beginning of its life last summer, 
under the direction of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 


The Junior Society of the church at 
Spencer, Ind., numbers more than one hun- 
dred members. The pastor of this church, 
Allen T. Shaw recently gave a lecture, “Are 
We Wiser Than Solomon” at Fairfield, IIl., 
and delivered the commencement address at 
West Salem, Il. 


“The All-Ashland Class” is the name of 
the men’s Bible class of the Christian 
Church, Ashland, Ky. On a recent Sunday 
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they had an attendance of 225. The “fetch- 
ing” name may be responsible, but doubtless 
the pastor W. D. Ryan has had something to 
do with this. 


The men’s class of the Sunday-school at 
Eugene, Oregon, recently gave a banquet to 
all the men of the church of that city, when 
the proposition of building a new church was 
taken up and discussed with favor and even 
enthusiasm. J. S. McCallum is pastor of 
this church. 


The Jackson Avenue Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., printed a leaflet of enthusiastic com- 
mendations of the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Bowen at the close of their work with 
this church which they have so largely built 
up in the last three years. Mr. Bowen con- 
tinues as City Missionary in Kansas City. 


Burris A. Jenkins, pastor Linwood Boule- 
vard Church, Kansas City, has been rather 
widely quoted during the last week because 
of a sermon on “The Theatre,” in which he 
declared the mission of the theatre to be a 
helpful one, and urged upon good people their 
responsibility by the kind of plays offered 
the public. 


The parliaments held under the auspices of 
McCash and Ainslie at Springfield, Ill., took 
in a large area of surrounding territory, 
among the speakers being W. F. Turner, 
Peoria, W. H. Cannon, Pittsfield, C. C. Morri 
son, Chicago, J. Fred Jones, Bloomington, S. 
H. Zendt, Bloomington, R. F. Thrapp, Jack- 
sonville, and O. W. Lawrence, Decatur. 


We regret to hear that Chas. B. Newman, 
who was pastor of the Third Christian 
Church, Indianapolis, 1903-07, is critically ill 
at his home in Detroit, and that the physi- 
cians give no hope of his recovery. Mr. New- 
man is still a young man, before whom there 
yet remained to all human appearances many 
years of useful service. 


H. H. Hubbell, one of the Drake men, now 
preaching at Corvallis, Oregon, recently gave 
an address befure the newly organized Cor 
vallis, Sunday-school workers Association, 
which was highly commended by the local 
press Mr. Hubbell is a man of forceful 
energy, and is making ¢ od as a pastor and 


preache r. 


W. G. Johnston, pastor at Greensburg, 
Ind., is preaching a series of sermons undet 
the general heading “Topics of the Time. 
One of these sermons was reported very fully 
in a local paper. The subject was “What 
is Gambling?” In the sermon the preacher 


strongly urged against even those games 


which are sometimes used as games of 


chance 

Under date of April 24, Chas. Reign Sco 
ville. sends word that there had been 55” 
additions to the church in twenty-five days 
sixty-six on the 24th. He says the First 
Church led by W. A. Moore, and tue Central 
by F. H. Groom are both making rapid 
growth. One mission has already been 
started and two more will be started during 


the present meeting 


The Third Chureh, Indianapolis took its 
offering for Home Missions the last Sunday 
in April, and raised enough money to make 
it a Living Link in this wor) Che pastor 
Harry G. Hill, says with assurance that the 
total offering will easily reach five hundred 
dollars. This is a wonderful record when it 
is remembered that this church is just build 
ing one of the finest houses of worship among 
the Disciples. 

The home of R. D. MeCoy, of Tokio, Japan, 
was recently burned. He lost his household 
effects. The insurance on the house was 
$3,000. The insurance money is already paid 
into the bank at Tokio. It is the policy of 
the Foreign Society to keep all of its propetry 
insured. In this case, at least, it was a wise 

All their furniture and clothing were 
This is a severe trial. 


policy 
lost 
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The new church building ip Vigan, Phil- 
ippine Islands, was recently dedicated. It 
is the largest Protestant building north of 
Manila, and well fitted for our growing work. 
There was great enthusiasm on the day of 
dedication. At night the Catholics vigorously 
stoned the roof of the building, but the day 
was a great success and full of joy. 


Indianapolis broke all records for the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Conventions. More than 
2,500 picked men sat down together at the 
opening banquet. Over 2,700 registered 
altogether as delegates. The enthusiasm was 
high all through the sessions: It was gen- 
erally conceded to be one of the most re- 
markable religious gatherings ever held on 
the American continent. 


John Young, of Hollister, Cal., has been 
called to labor with the First Christian 
Church, Bethany, Mo., as pastor. He is to 
enter upon his labors May 1, and they are 
looking forward to a _ prosperous’ work. 
Mr. Young was at Lodi, Cal., over five 
years, and served the church at Albany, Mo., 
at one time. The church has just completed 
an up-to-date parsonage. 


The receipts of the Foreign Society to April 
20 on the current missionary year show an 
encouraging increase. The gains are about 
$12,000. New Living-link churches are fall- 
ing into line. Higher ideals are coming to 
all the churches. The number of annuitants 
is being increased. The cheering words 
from every quarter encourage us to hope that 
the gains will continue. 


The Washington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and the Central Christian Church, 
Terre Haute, Ind., are working together in 
preparation for Luther-Knox entertainment 
to be held in the Grand Opera House. Two 
plays will be given by the company, com 
posed of members from each church, one 
depicting the life and times of Martin Luther 
and the other of John Knox. 


L. P. Schooling, formerly at Anaconda, 
Mont., is now living at Gleiken, Alberta, 
Canada. He writes that the country is rap 
idly filling up with broad-minded. rustling 
\mericans. ‘Schools and chureh,.” he savs, 
‘must follow.” Mr. Schooling has business 
interests in Canada and means to make these 
a basis for effective work for the church. 
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W. T. Moore is to hold a two weeks’ meet- 
ing at his boyhood home, Pleasureville, Ky. 
It is seventy-eight years since Mr. Moore as 
a barefoot boy ran the streets of this yil- 
lage. Now the citizens of Pleasureville and 
Eminence are arranging a banquet in honor 
of his arrival. Dr. Moore will preach for 
E. L. Powell in Louisville, May 8. 


W. S. Cook has just accepted a call to the 
fifth year of service with the church at 
Nelsonville, Ohio. Mr. Cook asks us to cor- 
rect a slight error made in recent reference 
to this church. We spoke of the church be- 
ing somewhat divided just before Mr. Cook 
assumed his duties. This condition obtained 
several years before Mr. Cook came to the 
church, and was greatly improved under the 
ministry of E. S. DeMiller, who did a fine 
work with the church just preceeding the 
present pastorate. 


J. E. Lynn, who has just closed a 
six years pastorate at the Central Church, 
Warren, Ohio, began his new work at the 
Central Church Pueblo, Colo., Sunday May 1. 
Pueblo is the Pittsburg of the west, the 
second city in size in the state, having a 
population of 50,000 and the Central Church 
is one of our best churches in the state out- 
side of Denver. James H. Mohorter was 
called a few years ago from the pastorate of 
this church to the secretaryship of the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association. 


May Day services will be observed at the 
Lenox Ave. Christian Church, 74 West 126th 
street, on Sunday. At the morning service 
Dr. W. Bayard Craig will preach on “The 
Power and the Glory.” The evening subject 
will be “Rooted and Grounded.” A special 
effort is being made to have every member 
of this church now in the city present at 
one of the services on May Day. Signature 
cards have been sent to all members to be 
returned on Sunday. There will be special 
music and floral decorations. 

H. C. Ford closed his first year of minis- 
try with the First Christian Church, Mid- 
land, Tex., April 10. The reports show 


$6,217.01 raised for all purposes, $4,069.02 


of which was for missions, benevolences and 
education. At regular services there were 
fifty-eight additions—one-half of the number 
by primary obedience. The church supports 
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Mrs. Justin E. Brown at Luchowfu, China, 
and Baxter Golightly in the home field. 
Brother Ford has been unanimously called 
for the second year. The Fife Quartette will 
be with Brother Ford and his church for a 
four weeks’ campaign, beginning August 1. 

H. H. Peters spent Sunday, April 24, with 
the church at Le Roy, Ill. In the morning 
he presented the claims of Eureka College: 
spoke at a meeting of the city at 6:30, and 
delivered a popular lecture at a union meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian and Christian 
churches in the evening. R. D. Brown is 
the pastor in LeRoy and is doing splendid 
work. This is his boyhood home, his father 
having been pastor of this church at one 
time. The Disciples will begin a $20,000 
church in LeRoy the first of June. 


W. E. Bobbitt, pastor at Woodland, Cal., 
will preach in a union meeting at Colusa, 
Cal.. beginning May 2, and will be assisted 
by R. C. Davis, singer, of Kansas City, and 
also Mr. Bobbitt’s wife who is a soloist. The 
meeting is a result of a series of temperance 
lectures delivered in Colusa recently, which 
resulted in the election of a ticket proposed 
by the temperance people. J. K. Ballou, re- 
cently of Sioux City, Iowa, is the pastor of 
the church of the Disciples. He has been 
leading the campaign, and proposed the 
union meeting. 


The last Sunday in April was “New Mem- 
bers’ Day” in the First Church, Springfield, 
Ill. It marked the first anniversary of the 
reception of 294 members into the fellow- 
ship of the church. Since then eighty-three 
more have been added, making a total of 
377. Ushers and officers for the day were 
chosen from the new members. The pastor, 
F. W. Burnham, preached an appropriate ser- 
mon on “A Year’s Fellowship.” Notwith- 
standing the many local interests of the day 
the church observed Tuberculosis Sunday. Dr. 
Hugh T. Morrison, Jr., presenting the cause 
to the congregation at the morning service. 


E. A. Cole, pastor at Washington, Pa., ior 
the past eight years, has accepted the pas- 
torate of the First Church, St. Louis. The 
congregation at Washington urged his con- 
tinuing with the work there, but he could not 
resist the appeal of the greater field at St. 
Louis. Mr. Cole recently refused the na- 


tional secretaryship of our Bible-schools. He 
ll have an ideal field in St. Louis to build 
up a great school according to his ideas. His 


work with the First Church will begin Sep- 
tember 4. F. A. Mayhall, a lawyer of St. 
Louis, is doing excellent supply work for the 
church in the interim. 


The Northern Illinois Ministerial Institute 
was held in the church at Valparaiso, Ind., 
May 2, and 3. The address on Monday eve- 
ning was by Dr. Herbert L. Willett, on the 
following day the papers were: “The Min- 
ister in His Study.” by Elmer Ward Cole, 
Huntington, Ind.; “The Calling of Dan Mat- 
thews, Its Strength and Weakness.” S. G. 
Buekner, Elkhart, Ind.: “Compelling Present 
Dav Demands on the Minister,’ E. M. Todd, 
Fort Wayn “The Cry of the Age,” C. C. 
Morrison, Chicago; “The Pastor a Priest of 
Souls,” G. W. Hemry, South Bend; “The 
Chureh and Social Service.’ Dr. E. S. Ames. 
This program presents a “meaty” menu un- 
surpassed even by the national Congress. 


Annual report of the Franklin Circle 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, W. F. Rothenburger, 
minister: One hundred and twenty-seven ad- 
ditions, eighty-two baptisms, forty-five by 
previous relationship. Sixty of these were 
added during a two weeks’ decision meeting, 
with the Netz Sisters of Toledo assisting in 
the music. Over 100 of the membership are 
young men between the ages of seventeen 
and thirty-five years. Financial report: 
Total expenditure, $12,135., of which $4.360 
was for missions, benevolences and education, 
and $7,775 for general work. Mr. Frank 
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Brown, pastor at Coshocton, Ohio, and one 
of the sons of the church, is the living link 
in the Home Board, Mr. M. D. Adams of 
Bilaspur, India, is the living link in the For- 
eign Board, and Mr. Ernest Gordon of India, 
is supported privately by one of the families 
of the church. Mr. William E. Alderman, an 
A. M., from Hiram College, in the class of 
710 will begin work as assistant pastor on 
August 1. His principal duties will be to 
lead the Bible-school forces, and to have 
charge of the music. The work of another 
year begins with enthusiasm. 


On the evening of April 27 the East End 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., observed its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Letters were read from 
former ministers and speeches were made by 
charter members. The church was organized 
in the home of Mr. John M. Addy during the 
pastorate of William Cowden at the First 
Church, Allegheny. Both Mr. and Mrs. Addy 
spoke. Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Gardner, also 
charter members, spoke. Many of the large 
number present testified as to the value of 
the church in their lives. Mr. Harry Young, 
president of the board, spoke of the illustrious 
ministers which the church had, among them 
being T. D. Butler, King Pendleton, Philip 
Pendelton, T. E. Cramblet, W. J. Russell, J. G. 
Slayter. Mr. C. D. Charlton read some of the 
history of the Pittsburg church, showing 
how we had grown from one to twenty-five 
churches. Still others spoke of the great 
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work aecomplished in the way of missionary 
offerings, civic betterment, training and cul- 
ture of lives. The Belmar church is a child 
of East End. United and prosperous, the 
church moves on under the leadership of 
John R. Ewers. 


The campaign committee of Eureka Col- 
lege met in the office of A. J. Elliott, in 
Peoria, Tuesday, April 26. The entire com- 
mittee was present. President A. C. Gray 
was also present. H. H. Peters, field secre- 
tary, made his report for the month. He 
reported $1,440 secured in pledges and pros- 
pects as a result of the month’s work some- 
thing like $5,000 or $6,000. $45,000 is now 
pledged on the $125,000 proposition. All the 
indications point to the success of the cam- 
paign before many months. The committee 
is made up, of aggressive men and they are 
very loyally supporting Mr. Peters in the 
work. Mr. A. J. Elliott, chairman of the 
Illinois and Iowa Demurrage Bureau, is 
chairman of the committee. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Rev. F. W. Burn- 
ham, pastor of the First Church, Springfield; 
Prof. H. T. Swift, assistant state superin- 
tendent public instruction, Springfield, Mr. 
£. B. Dickinson, of the Dickinson & Company 
Canning Factory, of Eureka, and Washing- 
ton, Ill., and Mr. J. M. Allen, a lumber and 
coal merchant of Eureka. These men have 
taken the same business methods into the 
endowment campaign that they use in their 
own business. The work will be a success. 
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James Egbert closed his pastorate with the 
Cortland, Ohio, church April 24. At the 
closing service a fine young man confessed 
Christ and was ‘baptized ‘the same hour of 
the night.’ This makes thirty additions for 
the year. There has been healthful growth 
in all departments of church work. A splen- 
did lot of young people have been gathered 
together in a C. E., holding monthly social 
gatherings. The financial condition of the 
church is the best for years, and the pros- 
pects are that the church building will soon 
be remodeled with Bible school and social 
rooms. The church speaks in highest terms 
of Mr. and Mrs. Egbert and very much regret 
their departure. 


The bulletin is being distributed for the 
third summer school at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College for teachers and coun- 
try clergymen. The clergymen’s course occu- 
pies the time between July 25 and August 12. 

While there will be courses in agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, and forestry in prog- 
zess during this period, there are courses in 
agriculture, agricultural economics, the devel- 
opment of the rural community, the church 
and the rural problem, the country school, 
forms of coiperation, rural literature and 
the movement in agricultural education, given 
especially for the clergymen. Household 
science is given for the clergymen’s wives 
who attend. The object of the school for 
clergymen is to acquaint ministers with the 
problems of the rural community in order 
that they may take an active part in the 
movement now on toward rura! progress. 


Facts About Mark Twain 


(Continued from page 8.) 


attention to the Mississippi river which in 
those days was a great highway of traffic. 
At the age of twenty-one he became a river 
pilot at a salary of $250 per month. He re- 
mained in this occupation for seven years, 
guiding boats that plied between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. The stimulating life, the 
atrange things and interesting characters 
with which he came in touch whetted his 
awakening literary instinct and he did not 
let his opportunities go to waste. 

After six weeks in the Confederate army 


he went west with his brother, reaching 
Nevada when the silver boom was at its 


height. He worked as a newspaper reporter 
on the Virginia City Enterprise, also in San 
Francisco. The story that first attracted 
attention to him as a writer was published 
in the above named paper and was called 
“The Jumping Frog.’ After visiting Hawaii, 
he lectured on these famous islands through- 
out the Pacific coast states. In 1868 an ex- 
cursion to the Holy Land and Europe re- 
sulted in his writing “Innocents Abroad,” 
which attained great popularity. Then fol- 
lowed his marriage to Miss Langdon, daugh- 
ter of Judge Langdon, in 1870. In the early 
80’s Twain was known as a most successful 
writer, one of the richest men of letters in 
the country, having made about $500,000 out 
of his books. In 1884 he became a partner 
in the publishing firm of C. L. Webster & 
Company. But the failure of this firm and 
other business enterprises in which he had in- 
vested money resulted in his losing about all 
of his wealth. With a great determination 
this distinguished man of letters paid back 
all of his debts dollar for dollar, a different 
policy somewhat from that pursued by the 
debtor of today who has a kind bankruptcy 
law to fall back upon. 

A list of the books which he has published 
since his failure will indicate Mark Twain’s 
unflagging literary activities, in his ripe, and 
since the incubus of debt has been shaken 
from his shoulders, his happy old age. They 


are “The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” 
1885; “A Yankee at the Court of King Ar- 
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thur,” 1889; “The American Claimant,” 1892; 


“The 1,000,000 Pound Bank Note,” 1893; 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson,” 1894; “Tom Sawyer 
Abroad,” 1894; Joan of Are,” 1896; “Fol- 


lowing the Equator,” 1898; “The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg,” 1900; “A Double 
Barreled Detective Story,” 1902, and “Chris- 
tian Science,” 1903. 

Mark Twain was an inveterate smoker 
and one of the most leisurely men in the 
world. An old pressman, who was once 
printers’ devil in an office where Mark was 
editorial writer, tells this anecdote of his 
habits of work. “One of my duties was to 
sweep the room where the editors worked. 
Every day Mark would give me a nickel to 
get away from him. He would rather die 
in the dust than uncross his legs. One day 








Follow the International 


Lesson Committee 


Every informed Sunday - school 
worker desires to have the graded 
system introduced into his school. 
But it seems like too big an under- 
taking to grade the school all at once. 
Hence nothing at all is done, and the 
school goes on in the same old absurd 
way of teaching the children the 
lessons provided for grown-up people 

The International S. S. Committee 
has made it possible to bring the 
graded system in, like the Kingdom 
of God comes, “without observation.” 
You can have your school graded 
without any agony—almost without 
knowing it, except in its beneficent 
results. Begin at the bottom now— 
with the elementary grades, the 
pupils under twelve years old. Pro- 
vide teachers and pupils with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, based on 
the outlines already authorized by the 
{nternational Committee. Later on— 
perhaps in nine month or a year from 
now—when the Committee authorizes 
an outline of lessons for the Inter- 
mediate grades you will be ready to 
adopt them and the Bethany Series 
will be ready with the helps for you. 
And so on, through the Senior and 
Advanced grades, follow the Interna- 
tional Committee and as fast as they 
provide the lessgns you will be ready 
to adopt them. 

Our advice to all schools, then, is: 
FOLLOW THE INTE«NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. Ne independent course 
yet devised is better than that pro- 
vided by the International Com- 
mittee, if indeed there is one so good 
in all respects. Besides, there is 
advantage in the whole Sunday-school 
world studying together when eur 
leaders really lead—as the Interna- 
tional Committee is now doing. 

The Bethany Graded Lessons may 
be commenced at any time. Purchase 
the main bulk of your supplies where- 
ever you wish, but let us furnish you 
these fascinating lessons for your 
pupils under twelve. THE NEW 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 
East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 




















he gave me a nickel to dot an ‘i’ in his copy 
for him. He certainly did enjoy life, that 
man did.” 

Yale gave Mark Twain the degree of M. 
A., and later of L. H. D., in 1901; the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, his native state, followed 
with LL. D. in 1902, and in 1907 the Univer- 
sity of Oxford with great ceremony made 
him Litt. D. 

Mr. Clemens first wrote under the name 
of Iosh, but becoming dissatisfied with it he 
accordingly adopted the pilot’s cry, “Mark 
Twain.” The explanation of it is as fol- 
lows: In order to inform a man at the 
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wheel of the depth, whenever the steamer 
was making a hazardous passage, a deck 
hand was stationed at the bow with a soung. 
ing line, to call off the results of his work 
“By the mark, twain,” meant that the boat 
was in twelve feet of water, the cry bej 
always contracted to “mark twain.” The 
combination struck the journalistic pilot as 
an extremely happy one for a pen name, and 
so it proved. He was wont to insist, with 
a humorous twinkle in his eyes, that his 
fame was almost entirely due to the substi. 
tution of Mark Twain for Tosh. The last 
bit of literary work he did was a chapter 
of his unfinished autobiography describing 
his daughter Jean’s death. No better illus. 
tration of the fact that a professional funny 
man is often a tender sentimentalist can be 
found than in the beautiful epitaph which he 
wrote and caused to be placed on the simple 
marble headstone of his wife’s grave. It 
reads: 
Warm summer sun 
Shine kindly here! 
Warm summer wind 
Blow softly here! 
Green sod above 
Lie light, lie light! 
Good night, dear heart! 
Good night! Good night! 

An old friend and schoolmate of this hon- 
ored man and the original of “Huckleberry 
Finn” describes his departure as follows: 

“The old days are passing. The men who 
made them are gone, and even the long 
sweep of the majestic yellow river, seems to 
have dwindled and lessened. The noise of 
its traffic, the music of its many deep- 
throated voices, are practically no more. The 
man who caught them and who fixed them 
in human words for the delight of the world 
is dead.” 


How to Obtain the “Front 
Rank” Certificate 


Schools aspiring to the ”Front Rank” for 
1910 will receive an application blank from 
their State Superintendent of Bible Schools. 
This blank must be carefully filled out and 
returned to your state superintendent with 
the fee of $1.00. 

The state superintendent will examine this 
application carefully and send it to the Bible 
school secretary of the American Christian 
Missionary Society at Cincinnati, Ohio. Up- 
on his approval the certificate will be granted. 

Schools are requested not to report them- 
selves as “Front Rank” schools until they 
have received the certificate from the State 
Bible School Superintendent and the National 
office. We shall be glad to have the schools 
trying for “Front Rank” report their pur- 
pose, but no school will be reported hence- 
forth in our papers as “Front Rank” schools 
until the certificate has been granted. 

MARION STEVENSON 


A Word from President Ainslie 


In company with Bro. I. N. McCash, see- 
retary of the American Christian Missionary 
Society, I have completed a hurried but most 
delightful tour through the middle West, 1 
eluding the cities of Lexington, Ky., Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Kansas City, Lincoln, Neb, 
Omaha, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Springfield, Ii., 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burg with both of us and others speaking at 
parliaments, mass meetings and banquets 
every afternoon and evening. - 

Our one message was our responsibility 
in the redemption of America for Christ and 
no public servants could have been more 
kindly received than we were. It was 42 
experiment that we believe has done good 
and certainly has left with me a most pleas- 
ant memory in the meeting of old friends 
and the making of new ones, with their 
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visions and programs of great service for the 
Master. We have a‘noble ministry and a 
splendid lot of men and women who sit in 
the pews. 

Our cause of American missions has been 
entrusted to wise leadership in Bro. McCash. 
He not only had the confidence of our breth- 
ren generally before he became secretary, 
but that confidence has been steadily grow- 
ing since he assumed the duties of that office. 
He has energy, tact, ability, piety and confi- 
dence that must win. His splendid general- 
ship is seen in the whole outline of his work 
and on the first Lord’s day in May it is hoped 
that our brethren in all the churches will 
let their money speak their affection for 
the Lord whose we are and whom we serve. 

Baltimore, Md. Peter AINSLIE. 





Missionary Directory 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Headquarters, Missionary Training School, 

indianapolis, Ind. 

Anna R. Atwater; Cor. Sec., Mrs. 


President, Mrs. i A s 
for regular offering, first Lord’s 


M. E. Harlan. Day 
day in December. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Headquarters, Carew Suilding, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretaries—I. N. MecCash and Grant K. Lewis. 
Days for offering—In churches, first Lord’s day in 

May; Endeavor Societies, first Lord’s day in July, 

and in Sunday-schools, the Lord’s dav before Thanks- 


giving. 





FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 





Headquarters, 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
President, A. McLean; Secretaries, F. } Rains, 
Stephen J. Corey, E. W. (Allen. Days for offering 


Children’s Day, 
Box 884, 


first Lord’s day in March; 
Postoffice address, 


the church, 
first Lord’s day in June. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 

Headquarters 603 New England Building, 

City, Mo. 

Geo. W. Muckley, Sec., to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. T. R. Bryan, treasurer, to 
whom all interest and loans should be paid. Offering 
day, first Lord’s day in September. 


Kansas 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 
a, 120 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Orcutt, president, to whom all correspondence 
shor id ‘be addressed. Day for regular offerin~ third 
Lord’s day in December. 


THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
Headquarters, sree N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretaries—Mrs. J. K. Hansbrough, Jas. H. Mo- 
horter. The lay for regular offerings—Easter. Send 
all correspondence and make all remittances to The 
National Benevolent Association. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
Headquarters, R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo, 

President, R. A. Long; Secretary, P. C. Macfarlane, 
E. E. Elliot and J. K. Shellenberger. 





News from the Foreign Society 


The church 
Marion County 
link rank in June. 
ister at Pleasantville. 

Dr. William M. Hardy, who represents the 
Vine Street Church, Nashville, Tenn., P. Y. 
Pendleton, minister, has just graduated from 
a medical college and starts on his trip to 
Batang, border of Tibet about the middle of 
May. He expects to sail from San Francisco 
May 24 on the “S. S. Mongolia.” It will 
take him about five months to reach his 
destination. It will be remembered that this 
is one of the farthest interior mission sta- 
tions in the world. He goes to take up the 
work laid down in the death of Dr. Z. 5. 
Loftis. $5,000 has been contributed with 
which to erect a hospital at that point. 

W. S. Hoye has been the minister of the 
church at Beaver Creek, Md., for twenty- 
seven years. That church has sent an of- 
fering for foreign missions every year since 
1885, or for twenty-five years. What preacher 


at Pleasantville, Iowa, and 
expect to enter the living 
H. C. Hurd is the min- 


can beat that record? It is the loyalty of 
churches and preachers like this that has 
made the Foreign Society a world power. 


The church at Clinton, Ohio, enters the 
Every Member class. That is every member 
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of that church made an offering in the March 
offering. J. H. E. Moxley is the minister. 

F. E. Hagin and family return to Japan 
June 7, on the “S. S. Korea,” from San Fran- 
cisco. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for 
the month of April are the largest we have 


ever been able to report in that month. The 
gains so far on the current missionary year 
are $13,311.36. 

Last week a friend in 
second gift on the Annuity 
makes generous direct gifts. 

Dr. W. E. Macklin the veteran missionary 
at Nankin, China, has just returned to Amer- 
ica for a short vacation. The church at 
Frankfort, Ky., supports him. 

Leslie Wolfe reports thirteen baptisms and 
B. L. Kershner five at Manila, Philippine 
Islands. Three new chapels in the provinces 
near Manila are now ready to be dedicated. 

Many of the Sunday-schools are planning 
great advances on Children’s Day. Secra- 
mento, Cal., and the First Sunday-school, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, are. expecting to enter the living 
link rank with $600 each. North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., Wichita, Kans., and Broad 
Street, Akron, Ohio, have set their mark at 
$300 each. The First Sunday-school at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and the Independence Boule- 
vard Sunday-school, Kansas City, are aiming 
for $1,000 each. There are more orders for 


Chicago made his 
Plan. He also 


Children’s Day supplies than we have ever 
received up to this time. 
The Light House Missionary Boxes and 


the Centennial Badge Dollar League souven- 
irs for Children’s Day are very popular. It 
is confidently believed that the Sunday- 
schools will reach $100,000 this year. 

The Sunday-schools since the inauguration 
of Children’s Day have given $936,000 for 
foreign missions. This year’s gifts will take 
the total amount beyond the million mark. 

Over four hundred students have been en- 
rolled in our Union Christian College (Drake 
at Nankin, China). There is great need for 
additional buildings. 

At a great meeting in Nankin last Feb- 
ruary, Dr. W. E. Macklin, our own great 
missionary in that city made a telling ad- 
dress and forty-one Chinese in one meeting 
decided to become Christians in response to 


his appeal. This sounds like a Scoville 
meeting in America. Nothing hinders us 


from taking China except our own indiffer- 
ence. 


Quarterly Meeting of the 


At the quarterly meeting of the Illinois 
Christian Educational Association, held on 
April 4, 1910, at the home of Mrs. S. J. 
Crawford, one of the good reports read was 
that of Miss Luceba Miner of her work for 
January, February and March as Field Sec- 
retary of the I. C. E. A. The financial re- 
sults of her work were as follows: 


Cash receipts ....... AP ls. een $426 78 
UNS itn he wha ol : 600 85 
Disbursements (salary, etc.) ...... . 256 84 

BD cs cheat watn ; Ps oe eee $770 69 
Po = ee ey eer 106 
Pe ED ca Sdb apes cnbdetenie deans 20 
By i a ah ] 


The ten members of the board present felt 
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had been quite successful, and a motion was 
carried that the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Harper, write her expressing thanks of 
the members, and their wish that she would 
continue in the work if her other engage- 
ments will permit. The president of the 
board, Mrs. S. J. Crawford, said she had cor- 
responded with Miss Miner weekly during 
the quarter, and among the hindrances to her 


work was, first, it was to her an entirely 
new work. Also when she asked for dates 
to present our educational cause some of 


the churches written to had already planned 


for all the meetings and offerings they 
thought they could hold and help, during 


her quarter’s work. In January the weather 
being so severe hindered attendance at public 
meetings, and icy walks made visiting from 
house to house in the interest of the work 
difficult. In March the F. C. M. S.- held the 
chief place. The executive committee be- 
lieves that if Miss Miner can be induced to 
continue in the work she can be of great 
assistance to the cause of Christian educa- 
tion in Illinois. Mrs. J. A. McGuire made an 
encouraging report also of the committee ap- 
pointed to secure funds to put a new hard- 
wood floor and chairs in the college chapel. 
She said while it had meant work, that 
nearly everyone solicited had responded so 
kindly, and commended the effort to improve 
the chapel. This committee worked with one 
composed of college students. 

Mrs. Ross spoke of some improvements at 
the girls’ dormitory, Lida’s Wood, and ex- 
pressed the hope that some other churches 








that in view of all the circumstances she 


FREE SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


For Fore!gn Missions First Sunday In June 
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A normal child with even a good apple will 
give the other fellcw a share 





“Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high; 
Shall we to souls benigh ted, 
The Lamp of Life Deny 2” 
The Foreign Christian Missionary Society will 
furnish Children’s Day supplies for thefirst Sun- 
day in June Free to those Sunday-schools ob- 
serving the day in the interest of Foreign Mis- 
sions ind sending an offering to the Fureign 


Society. 
FREE SUPPLIES 

“Into All the W orld.’ The beautiful new 
chitaee sn’s Day Exercise by I’. H. Duncan 
Sixteen pages bright songs, recitutions, and 
drills. It is a high-class exercise, yet simple 
en ough for the smallest school. ; 

“Lighthouse Missionary Boxes.” These 
are new, attractive, self- locking boxes. Each 
box a lighthouse in four colors. Put your 
school to work with them 
4Order Your Supplies at Once. Give local 
name of Sunday-s hool and average attendance. 


STEPHEN J. COREY, Box 884, CINCINNATI, 0 








“In the heart of the corn-belt of Illinois.” 


1855 


EUREKA COLLEGE 


1910 


A SCHOOL FOR HIGHER LEARNING 


Attend Eureka College. Why? 


business. 
service. Has a University trained faculty. 
Indiana and Wisconsin are represented. 


Eureka, Illinois. 


Coeducational. 

class library. Offers preparatory and Collegiate courses. 

A splendid Bible Department offers advantages for the ministry and missionary 

Harvard, Princeton, Toronto, Chicago, Michigan, 

Endowment growing. Student body increasing. 
Address, 


Modern in method and equipment. First 
Also supports schools of music and 


A. C, GRAY, President 
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would refurnish their rooms as Peoria church 
had done. 

Summary of the report for the quarter of 
treasurer, Miss Clara L. Davidson, was as 
follows: 
Balance 
Total 
Total 


93 46 
3376 97 


. 2968 55 


, January 10, 1910 $ 
re eipts 
disbursements 
Balance, April 5, 1910 $ 408 42 
The president spoke of matters pertaining 
to the part the Il. C. E. A 
state convention, and of 


should have at 
next committees to 
be appointed, and some discussion of these 
matters followed. The I. C. E. A. board 
works and hopes that the membership of this 
organization can be increased until the an 
nual deficit that so much endangers the life 
of our college can be paid from its treasury. 
When this hope is realized the cause of Chris- 
tian education in Illinois will be strengthened 
rests on the 


and the now 


churches will be removed. 


reproach that 


A Little Nonsense 
WHEN THE WOMEN ARE IN POWER. 
Jack 
your beard grow, Tom?” 
Tom—*“T don’t want my friends to mistake 
me for my wife.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


QUALIFIED. 
Caller—“My uncle died yesterday, sir, 
I want you to officiate at the funeral.” 
Deacon Jones—“But I didn’t know him.” 
Caller—“Good! You're just the man I! 
Kansas City Journal. 


“Why the dickens are you letting 


and 


want.” 


MISTRESS OF THE SITUATION. 


Father (left in charge)—‘“No, you can not 


have any more cake.” (Very seriously) “D 
you know what I shall have to do if y« 
go on making that dreadful noise?” 
Little Girl (sobbing)—‘“Yes.” 
Father—“Well, what is it?” 
Little Girl 
And she 
Standard. 


“Give me some more cake!” 


was quite right.—Presbyteria: 


HOW THOUGHTLESS. 

The small son of the English family in t‘is 
country attends public school. Recently | 
rushed angrily into his mother’s presen « 
with the tearful complaint that “they” hed 
tried to make him believe the impossib! 
story that British soldiers had been defeated 
by the Americans in some war. His moth 1 
explained the painful circumstance as gent!) 
as she could. 

“And did the Americans really beat thie 
British ?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

The boy tore his hai 
arm of the chair. 

“How could they do it?” he demanded 
“Why did the British soldiers let them! Wha 
could they have been thinking about?” 


AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION. 


Patience is a virtue which all judges need, 


wailed the boy. 


and pounded the 


and most judges have. But sometimes, as in 
this case recorded by a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, it is not necessary to suffer 
in silence: 

A long-winded, prosy counselor was arguing 
a technical case recently before one of the 
He had drifted 
along in such a desultory way that it was 
hard to keep track of what he was trying to 
present, and the judge had just vented a very 


judges of the Superior Court 


suggestive yawn. 

“I sincerely trust that I am not unduly 
trespasing on the time of this court,” said 
the lawyer, with a suspicion of sarcasm in his 
voice. 

difference,” the judge 
“between trespassing on 


“There is some 


quietly observed, 


time and eneroaching on eternity.” 
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College 


Summer Courses will be offered in all colleges 
Special summer courses for teachers of all grades 


Unusually attractive courses for supervisors of Music and Drawing 


For information address 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, -~ - 


Des Moines, lowa 
en 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORKERS 


There is both pleasure and regret in our announcement that 
our orders for Bethany Graded Lesson Supplies for the Spring 
Quarter have so far exceeded our calculations that we are 
unable at the present moment to send out even a sample 
leaflet or manual. We have been compelled to decline a con- 
siderable number of new orders the last few days on account 
of the fact that our stock has been consumed to the 
last leaflet. We have the promise of the printing house that 
our greatly enlarged order of supplies for the Summer 
Quarter will be delivered soon, in plenty of time for those who 
wish RETURNABLE SAMPLES, to examine them, and have 
their order filled before the new quarter opens, July 1. 

It will be well for those schools which have decided to be- 
gin the Bethany Supplies with July 1 to send their order as 
early as possible. 

We hope to begin filling orders for RETURNABLE 
SAMPLES in two or three weeks. 

NOTE THE FOLLOWING OFFER: The Publishers of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons will send out Returnable Samples of 
the complete line of Supplies—Beginners’, Primary and Junior 
—(excepting the large Beginners’ pictures). Accompanying 
the samples a bill will be sent for $1.09, the regular price of 
the set. The recipient may do one of three things: (1) 
may return the samples uninjured after examination. (2) He 
may remit $1.09 and keep the samples. Or (3) he may return 
the bill with his Sunday School’s order for Supplies and 
publishers will mark it “paid.” In writing for samples please 


say “RETURNABLE.” 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


700 East 40th Street 
Chicago 





























